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LAFCADIO HEARN. 


Journalist and Writer on Japan. 


By D. H. Laneron. 


ys Nature works in mysterious ways and selects 

sometimes the most unlikely and unpromising 
instruments to carry out her aims. Who would suppose 
that she would ever have chosen a poor half-blind creature 
like Hearn to teach the world the wonder and witchery of 
colour? It is as if she had said: “ Now here is a man 
with no eyes to see what he should describe: with no 
education to speak of to direct his writing if he had 
something to say: lonely and shy, without family ties, a 
sojourner for all his days in foreign lands: a man with 
no invention: an agnostic and yet increasing the faith of 
men in the mystical and immaterial: yet he shall have style 
and colour that shall be a wonder to the literary world.” 
And those of the literary world, and others too, who have 
no pretensions to literature, can only wonder, speculate 
and admire. 

What a field for conjecture the parentage of Hearn opens 
out; his father having been an Irish Surgeon-Major, his 
mother a Greek from the Ionian Islands, witha suspicion of 
Turk or Arab origin. To what ancestors was he indebted for 
his delightful style? Was there more in the Shinto religion 
than even Hearn suspected, with regard to his own family ? 
Was it on the father’s side to some long forgotten Irish 
minstrel that he owed the sweet setting of the many tales 
told in his Japanese home? Through how many previous 
existences, Turkish, Greek or Arab, had descended to him 
from the maternal side that glorious riot of colour and 
phantasy ? 

If nature moulded the man for the special work of 
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shewing forth and interpreting the inner life of the older 
Japan—the shape she moulded being now decayed and 
returned to the dust out of which it was made—the 
matrix appears to be for ever broken, for Japan has 
changed. The feudal life of the pre-Meiji period, with 
its simplicity and sweetness has given place to the hard- 
ness and sophistication of modern competitive existence. 

Most literary critics of Hearn’s work agree that his 
writing has a rare and unique charm: that as an inter- 
preter of the Japanese mind and soul he has no equal, 
much less a superior: that sympathy and exquisiteness of 
touch are the characteristics of his genius: and although 
all are agreed upon the points that he had no capability 
for construction, no mind for composing or building up 
plans or plots, no talent for weaving variegated webs or 
schemes, and last, but not least in our estimation of 
literature, no humour to speak of; he will always enjoy a 
just reputation among English-speaking communities for 
his exact and harmonious prose, which by many is likened 
to that of Ruskin, while lovers of the exotic esteem him 
as equal to Kipling or Stevenson. 

Possibly many will urge that his taste for the ghastly 
and gruesome has been pursued too far: in the latter 
respect his work often vies with that of Zola and his 
power to make one’s flesh creep by his lifelike embodiment 
of the lifeless is truly marvellous and uncanny. 

Hearn seems to have lacked the philosophic tempera- 
ment, and his education and training, or the want of both, 
unfitted him as a judicial student of life; but as a gifted- 
born impressionist, his tales and descriptions are delicate 
and dainty on the one hand, as where he depicts or 
interprets the charming fancies of poet or peasant in the 
land of Chrysanthemum and Cherry-blossom; or, on the 
other hand gorgeous and glowing word-pictures, as where 
he describes the tropical scenery of the West Indies; with 
here and there, recurring with a strange insistence, lapses 
into the ghostly and gruesome: tales of horror told with 
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a weird fascination that holds the reader enthralled, 
however shocked and horrified he may be. 

We may fairly summarise his capabilities by saying 
that he had three gifts in a high degree: acute observa- 
tion, style and colour. The story he had to tell was almost 
always borrowed, or the result of his acute observation ; 
his method of telling his borrowed story or placing on 
record the result of his observation was always his own, 
and in the former case was generally such a work of art 
that it often transfigured the story and made the construc- 
tion seem his own too. Just in the same way that 
FitzGerald’s translation of Omar Khayyam has more of 
FitzGerald in it than the Persian poet, or that some of 
Robert Burns’s poems on tales and legends well-known in 
: Scotland before Burns was thought of, have still more 
of Burns in them than the older poets or minstrels; so 
Hearn’s method seems to have been to use the old stories 
as stocks, well rooted in the minds and hearts of the people, 
on which by his cunning handiwork he could graft his 
own produce, tying it fast with a generous and loyal 
sympathy and thus firmly uniting the two beyond 
disassociation. 

Of the antecedents of Hearn little is known. He was 
born on June 27th, 1850, at Leucadia in Santa Maura, 
one of the Ionian Islands. His father was Charles Bush 
Hearn, Surgeon-Major in the 76th English Infantry 
Regiment. His mother was a Greek from Cerigo, another 
of the Ionian Islands, and if she were not of a fiery 
disposition she had brothers who were, for the gallant 
Surgeon-Major was set upon by them when he was paying 
his attentions to their sister and left for dead with about 
a score of dagger wounds in his body. In a letter the 
son says :— 


“As for me, I have a good deal in me not to thank my 
ancestors for, and it is a pleasure that I cannot, even if I 
would, trace myself two generations back, not even one 
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generation on my mother’s side. Half these Greeks are 
mixed with Turks and Arabs—don’t know how much of an 
Oriental mixture I have or may have.” 


About 1857, a divorce of the parents took place and 
Hearn, after living for a time with an aunt in Wales, was 
left, at her death when quite a youth, almost penniless, 
delicate and half-blind. He had only one eye and that 
was very near-sighted. The other had been destroyed by 
a blow. 

An incident of his boyhood is too humorous to be missed 
from any account of Hearn’s life. He had discovered, in 
one unexplored corner of the library, several beautiful 
books about art,—great folio books containing figures of 
gods, nymphs and fauns and nereids, and all the charming 
monsters—half man, half animal—of Greek mythology, 
but being placed under religious tutelage, one day his 
beautiful books disappeared, and when he saw them again 
they had all been unmercifully revised. His censors had 
been offended by the nakedness of the gods and had under- 
taken to correct that impropriety. Parts of many figures, 
dryads, naiads, graces, muses, had been found too charm- 
ing and were erased with a penknife :—“I can still recall 
one beautiful figure,” he says, “whose breasts had been thus 
excised and, in most cases, drawers had been put upon the 
gods—even upon the tiny loves—large baggy bathing- 
drawers, woven with cross-strokes of a quill pen, so 
designed to conceal all curves of beauty.” 

Little is known of the course and character of his educa- 
tion. He is said to have spent two years in a Jesuit College 
in the north of France. He was also for a time at Ushaw, 
the Roman Catholic college at Durham, where the present 
Bishop of Salford (Doctor Casartelli) was for a few months 
a class-mate of his in 1867. The Bishop says that Hearn 
went by the name of “Jack,” or “ Paddy,” the name 
Lafeadio being quite unknown to his schoolfellows: also 
that he was a small, rather weird-looking and untidy boy, 
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decidedly eccentric in his manners, and continually in 
trouble owing to his mischievous disposition. He was 
warm and affectionate in his friendships, but what most 
impressed his school-mates was his extraordinary gift of 
English composition, particularly in verse, and his love 
of the gruesome and weird in his writing. The accident 
to his eye happened before the arrival of young Casartelli 
at the college and was caused by one of the boys (after- 
wards a priest in the diocese of Salford, now dead) who in 
swinging on the apparatus known as the Giant’s stride, 
let go one of the ropes, which swinging free, struck Hearn 
who was standing by, with the knotted end, on the eye and 
blinded him. This sad affliction seemed to add a touch 
of moroseness to his character. He was, the Bishop adds, 
‘fond of the weird, fantastic and odd in many things. He 
remembers him letting the nail of the index-finger of the 
right hand grow to a great length, then cutting it into 
the form of a quill pen and trying to write with it. 

After this we hear of him undergoing great hardships 
in London, and then of his emigration to New York City. 
There his fortunes were at so low an ebb that to economise 
in his menage he sometimes slept in a dry-goods box in 
the streets and acted as a restaurant waiter. From New 
York he went to Cincinnati, where he tried his hand at 
journalism and took some of his work as a sample of what 
he could do to Colonel Cockerill, the editor of a paper 
there. The Colonel speaks of him as being “a quaint, 
dark-skinned little fellow, strangely diffident, wearing 
glasses of great magnifying power and bearing evidence 
that fortune and he were scarcely on nodding terms.” 
Having tremblingly submitted his manuscript by laying 
it on the table “he stole away like a distorted brownie, 

leaving behind him an impression that was uncanny and 
indescribable.” 

The editor on looking over the manuscript was aston- 
ished to find it charmingly written and found him work 

on the paper. He was delighted to work and his work was 
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appreciated, for his style was beautiful and he imparted 
considerable tone to the paper. 

He must have presented a curious appearance at the 
time, from all accounts and, as an instance of his total 
disregard for his personal appearance, it is stated as a 
fact, that when he returned from Martinique, his clothes 
were of such an extraordinary cut that passers-by were 
irresistibly compelled to turn and gaze after him with a 
smile. Among other things, he wore an outrageous 
tropical hat, which seems to have been altogether too much 
for the street gamins of Philadelphia, who formed a queue, 
the leader holding on by Hearn’s coat-tails, all marching 
in step and singing in time: “ Where, Where, Where did 
you get that hat?” 

Soon after his duties on the paper had commenced, a 
horrible murder was perpetrated in Cincinnati and the 
communication of the crime being made to the office of 
the Enquirer when all the members of the staff who 
usually dealt with such emergencies were absent, the 
editor was surprised by a timid request from the shy 
cub-reporter to be allowed to deal with the tragedy. After 
some demur the editor agreed to use the only stop-gap 
that presented itself, but when the “ Copy ” came in some 
few hours later the editor was a very amazed and aston- 
ished man. “ Scare-heads ” were immediately got out and 
for nine days the inhabitants of Cincinnati gloated over a 
grim picture that made the flesh crawl on their bones. 
Those who are at all sensitive will be well advised not to 
read the account of the famous “Tan-yard Case” as 
reported by Lafeadio. 

His style and power of description growing rapidly 
from this point, he undertook the editorship of a new 
paper with the flaring title of ““ Ye Giglampz,” evidently 
expressive of his myopic glasses. In the seventh number 
of the paper appears an article written by him which 
already indicates the power which was to develop later. 
It is called “ The Tale a Picture Tells. Butchered to make 
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a Roman Holiday.” It is the story that Hearn supposes 
to lie behind the picture of Gabriel Max, called “ The Last 
Farewell,” which is now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. After describing how a beautiful Roman 
girl is exposed in the Flavian Amphitheatre to be devoured 
by wild beasts, and the conversation and wagers of the 
spectators as to which of the beasts gets her first, and 
how a rose was thrown from one of the seats above, he goes 
on: 


“Who can it be who is thus taking farewell of her? 
She sees only the cruel and sensual faces of the wild 
beast populace of Rome. Suddenly a terrible yet friendly eye 
meets and rivets the gaze of her own—an eye keen and 
coldly-blue as a blade of steel. A sternly handsome Northern 
face it is, with flowing yellow hair. For an instant the iron 
lips seem to soften in a smile of pity and the keen blue eyes 
become brighter. So do the soft dark ones they meet in that 
piteous farewell. She has found her unknown friend... . 

A crash—a fierce growl—a faint, helpless cry—a spray of 
warm bright blood.’’ 


“Ah, Caius! you’ve lost your hundred sesterces. The 
Fates are against you to-day.” 

‘Curse the Fates! Did you see the fool who threw her 
the rose? ”’ 

“‘ That great tall Titan of a fellow, with the yellow hair? ”’ 

“Yes! That’s the Goth.” 

“What! the gladiator who killed the lions? ”’ 

‘“The same who won his freedom this morning. See! 
The fool’s wiping his eyes now. These Goths can fight like 
Hercules, but they whine like sick women when a girl is 
hurt. They think up in the North that women are to be 
worshipped like the immortal gods. I wish they’d make the 
great red-headed brute go down and kill that cursed tiger! ”’ 


Like Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister” Hearn must go 
through his “ Wanderjahre ” and ever his “ Wanderlust ” 
seems to drive him on from one place to another. From 
Cincinnati he went to New Orleans, where he worked up 
a considerable reputation as a writer with a distinct style 
of his own. 
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The First Muezzin, Bilal, a work of some merit, written 
in 1883, refused by Harper's Monthly, The Century and 
some other periodicals, was followed by “Stray Leaves from 
Strange Literature” in 1884. Among these leaves, on which 
are recorded tales from Indian and Buddhist lore, ete., will 
be found the story of Boutimar, the wild dove, in which 
Solomon had asked Boutimar, the wild dove, whether he 
should drink of the cup sent unto him, which contained 
the water of youth and life without end. Boutimar, on 
hearing that the cup held only enough of the magic potion 
for one person, said :— 


**O prophet of God! how couldest thou desire to be living 
alone when each of thy friends and of thy counsellors and 
of thy children and of thy servants and of all who loved thee 
were counted with the dead? For all of these must surely 
drink the bitter waters of death, though thou shouldst drink 
the Water of Life. Wherefore desire everlasting youth, when 
the face of the world itself shall be wrinkled with age, and 
the eyes of the stars shall be closed by the black fingers of 
Azrael? When the love thou hast sung of shall have passed 
away like a smoke of frankincense, when the dust of the 
heart that beat against thine own shall have long been 
scattered by the four winds of heaven, when the eyes that 
looked for thy coming shall have become a memory, when 
the voices grateful to thine ear shall have been eternally 
stilled, when thy life shall be an oasis in a universal waste 
of death, and thine eternal existence but a recognition of 
eternal absence,—wilt thou indeed care to live, though the 
wild dove perish when its mate cometh not?” 


And Solomon, without reply, gave back the cup. 

This was followed by “ Some Chinese Ghosts,” six little 
stories which Hearn says cost him months of hard work 
and study. First comes the beautiful little story which 
tells of Ko-Ngai, the daughter of a bell-founder who had 
been ordered to make a tremendous bell, strengthened 
with brass, deepened with gold and sweetened with silver. 
On the first and second castings the metals refused to 
mingle and the daughter hearing that her father would 
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be executed if he should fail a third time, sold all her 
jewels and with the money sought out an astrologer who 
told her that gold and brass, silver and iron would never 
mingle until the flesh of a maiden should be melted in the 
crucible. The time of the third casting arrived. 


‘All the workmen wrought their tasks in silence; there 
was no sound heard but the muttering of the fires, and the 
muttering deepened into a roar of typhoons approaching, and 
the blood-red lake of metal slowly brightened like the 
vermilion of a sunrise, and the vermilion was transmuted 
into a radiant glow of gold, and the gold whitened blindingly 
like the silver face of a full moon. Then the workers ceased 
to feed the raving flames and all fixed their eyes upon the 
eyes of Kouan-Yu; and Kouan-Yu prepared to give the signal 
to cast. But ere he lifted his finger, a cry caused him to 
turn his head; and all heard the voice of Ko-Ngai sounding 
sharply sweet as a bird’s song above the great thunder of 
the fires,—‘ For thy sake, O my father! ’ and even as she 
cried, she leaped into the white flood of metal, and the lava 
of the furnace roared to receive her, and spattered monstrous 
flakes of flame to the roof, and burst over the verge of the 
earthen crater, and cast up a whirling fountain of many 
coloured fires, and subsided quakingly, with lightnings and 
with thunders and with mutterings.”’ 


Nothing remained of the lovely girl but her little shoe, 
and thereafter could be heard between the mighty strokes 
of the great bell, whose deep tones sounded ever the name 
of Ko-Ngai, a low moaning and sobbing of “ Hiai!” 
which the people say is Ko-Ngai crying for her little shoe. 

The other five stories are equally beautiful. 

With the publication of “Chita” came Hearn’s first 
recognition, followed by a commission from the Harpers for 
further studies in the tropics, which brought to birth 
“Two Years in the French West Indies.” 

In “ Chita” Hearn has tried for the first time to walk 
alone. The plot is, however, very slight, and it is the 
superb and artistic work alone in the little book that is 
admired. 
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A critique of “ Chita” says :—“ By right of this single 
but profoundly remarkable book, Mr. Hearn may lay 
good claim to the title of the American Victor Hugo 
So living a book has scarcely been given to our genera- 
tion.” 

Some of the papers of “Two Years” appeared first in 
Harper's Magazine. They are full of marvellous colour- 
pictures of the French West Indies, full of descriptions of 
their inhabitants, life and customs, alternated with 
picturesque legends and tales. 

Here we have Old Jean-Marie who waits for the return 
of Les Porteuses with his call :— 

“Comment ou yé, che? Comment ou kallé?” (How 
art thou dear? and how goes it with thee?) 

And they mostly make answer “ Toutt douce, che,—et 
ou?” (all sweetly dear,—and thou?), but some, over weary 
cry to him “Ah! déchargé moin vite, ché! Moin lasse, 
lasse!”’ (Unload me quickly, dear; for I am very, very 
weary.) Then he takes off their burdens and says little 
foolish things to make them laugh, and they are pleased 
and laugh, just like children, as they sit right down on 
the road there to munch their dry bread. 

‘“Youma ” belongs to this West Indian period and is a 
tale of the exquisite loyalty and devotion, even unto 
martyrdom, of a da, the foster-mother and nurse of a 
Creole child. 

“ Karma ” was published in Lippincott’s Magazine after 
Hearn had sailed for Japan. It is a thoughtful and 
powerful study of marvellous self-revelation, the main 
feature of the narrative being that a young girl, being 
asked to marry, and not feeling quite sure of the love of 
the youth, asks him to write out a short history of his 
life. “Just write down everything you feel you would 
not like me to know.” The young man, knowing well that 
this would mean the loss of all he held most dear, disci- 
plines his spirit to make the attempt, and, as there have 
been certain love-passages with another lady beforehand, 
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the relation of “ What he would not like her to know” 
has the foreseen result of parting the two, and it is long 
years before the lady relents and forgives him sufficiently 
to marry him. One feels that no resumé of the little 
story can do justice to it; no one can form an idea, from 
the bald account here given, of the suffering that a human 
soul can undergo shewn in this wonderful self-revealing, 
nor of the strong and subtle wizardy with which Hearr 
conceives and carries out his study. 

Hearn was persuaded by a publisher in 1890 to go to 
Japan to write a book on that country. A book of Percival 
Lowell’s on the same subject had a great influence in 
turning his thoughts in this direction for in sending it 
to his publisher, he writes : — 


** Gooley!—I have found a marvellous book,—a book of 
books !—a colossal, splendid, godlike book, you must read 
every line of it. Tell me how I can send it. For heaven’s 
sake don’t skip a word of it. The book is called ‘ The Soul 
of the Far East,’ but its title is smaller than its imprint. 
Hearneboy. 

‘* P.S.—Let something else go to H——-, and read this book 
instead. May God eternally bless and infinitely personalise 
the man who wrote this book. Please don’t skip one solitary 
line of it, and don’t delay reading it,—because something, 
much! is going to go out of this book into your heart and 
stay there. I have just finished this book and feel like John 
in Patmos. He who shall skip one word of this book let his 
portion be cut off and his name blotted out of the Book of 
Life.” 


Through storm and stress in New York and Cincinnati 
Hearn had finished his Lehrjahre and now, through New 
Orleans and the West Indies, his Wanderjahre too have 
come to an end in Japan. Now at the will of the Master 
his tools, which are words, do his every bidding. They 
fall into their places as well-drilled and equipped soldiers, 
in clause and sentence like companies. But although, to 
a casual glance, in seeming order, no first careless arrange- 
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ment will suit “ Old Semi-colon,” as he was disrespectfully 
called in his apprentice days. Units must be changed 
about, companies moved in echelon, front ranks sent to 
rear. It matters not to him a row of pins that uniforms 
should be alike. A West Indian may be amidst a com- 
pany of English or a Frenchman next to a Greek. But 
what he does require is that each unit should stand in the 
very best place, the only place for it, where every fighting 
ounce of weight may be got out of it. One has only to 
look at some of his manuscripts to see the extraordinary 
pains he would sometimes take over a couple of lines: 
sometimes re-writing them half a dozen times, and in that 
re-writing there may be over a score of alterations. 

Then came the Japanese period in Hearn’s life, and he 
seems at last after his long apprenticeship and journeyman- 
wanderings to have found something congenial to his 
tastes and feelings. ‘The splendid work he did here could 
hardly have been accomplished anywhere else. Time, 
place and circumstances all seemed to conspire together 
to make the outcome of his labour as perfect as possible. 
For one who went to Japan simply to write a book on the 
country he seems to have commenced the attack in a very 
determined manner, if not exactly by burning his boats, 
by something which had the same effect, viz., by marrying 
a Japanese lady of Samurai rank, by naturalizing himself 
as a Japanese subject and by changing his name to 
Yakomo Koizumi. 





We can see the secret of his success when we read his 
avowal of his ideal of workmanship in one of his letters : 


“What you want and what we all want, who possess 
devotion to any noble idea, who hide any artistic idol in a 
niche of our heart is that independence which gives us at 
least the time to worship the holiness of beauty,—be it in 
harmonies of sound, of form or of colour. What you say 
about the disinclination to work for years upon a theme for 
pure love’s sake, without hope of reward, touches me,- 
because I have felt that despair so long and so often. And 
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yet I believe that all the world’s art-work—all that which is 
eternal—was thus wrought. And I also believe that no work 
made perfect for the pure love of art can perish, save by 
strange and rare accident. Yet the hardest of all sacrifices 
for the artist is this sacrifice to art, this trampling of self 
under foot! It is the supreme test for admittance into the 
ranks of the eternal priests. It is the bitter and fruitless 
sacrifice which the artist’s soul is bound to make...... 
But without the sacrifice, can we hope for the Grace of 
Heaven? ...... . So long as one can live and pursue his 
natural vocation in art, it is a duty with him never to 
abandon it if he believes that he has within him the elements 
of final success. Every time he labours at aught that is not 
of Art, he robs the divinity of what belongs to her.” 


On reading his work one would think that he seemed 
ever to have had the happy knack of noting down things 
at the time they happened: this came, no doubt, from his 
training as a journalist and was helped by his keen 
observation. Whether it was the quiet uneventful life of 
his own Japanese family, uneventful, but extremely 
interesting to Western minds: descriptions of people in 
the streets with their strange footgear and ideographs or 
Japanese characters worked on their garments: the 
manners and customs and stranger superstitions and 
stories of the people: their houses and temples and curious 
pictures: all are noted down in his first book on the East, 
“Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan.” The unfamiliar 
becomes familiar when introduced to us by this short- 
sighted little man, who with difficulty saw things at all, 
but wrote of them as surely, certainly and sympathetically 
as if he had been gifted with the eyes of Argus. 

This first book of Hearn’s on Japan is delightful. 
Whilst works by other writers allow us only to see the 
people from the auditorium, performing specially set 
pieces for our benefit, Hearn takes us behind the scenes 
and introduces us to all the characters who converse with 
us familiarly. We become on intimate terms with the 
children and are shewn their toys, and Japanese toys are 
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a revelation to Western ideas. For an eighth of a cent 
‘an you not become the proud possessor of O-Saru, the 
“ Honourable Monkey” which, on pressing a spring, runs 
up to the top of the rod? Or for one-tenth of a cent the 
Kitsune-Tanuki is your own. When you pull the paste- 
board slip behind the funny flat paper mask with closed 
eyes, it will open them and put out a tongue of surprising 
length. Dolls are so life-like and natural that seen from 
a short distance the best eyes might be deceived into 
thinking they were alive. And the children believe they 
do live, for a little Japanese girl on being asked by Hearn 
“How can a doll live?” answered “ Why, if you love it 
enough it will live!” Then the shows he takes us into. 
For the insignificant sum of one sen you may even take a 
return ticket to Hades. IJlearn gives an interesting 
account of his visit to the nether world where souls were 
being tortured by swarms of devils. But he says that it 
proved extremely cold, so he went on to a magic lantern 
show, where the dialogue was uttered by invisible persons. 
The following is an epitomé of one of the plays :— 


” 


Scene 1. A beautiful peasant girl and her aged mother, 
squatting together at home. Mother weeps violently, gesticu- 
lates agonizingly. From her frantic speech, broken by wild 
sobs, we learn that the girl must be sent as a victim to the 
Kami-Sama of some lonesome temple in the mountains. That 
god is a bad god. Once a year he shoots an arrow into the 
thatch of some farmer’s house as a sign that he wants a girl— 
to eat! Unless the girl be sent to him at once, he destroys 
the crops and the cows. Exit mother, weeping and shrieking 
and pulling out her grey hair. Exit girl, with downcast 
head, and air of sweet resignation. 

ScENE 2. Before a wayside inn; cherry trees in blossom. 
Enter coolies, carrying like a palanquin, a large box, in 
which the girl is supposed to be. Deposit box; enter to eat; 
tell story to loquacious landlord. Enter noble samurai, with 
two swords. Asks about box. Hears the stories of the 
coolies repeated by loquacious landlord. Exhibits fierce 
indignation ; vows that the Kami-Sama are good,—do not eat 
girls. Declares that so-called Kami-Sama to be a devil. 
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Observes that devils must be killed. Orders box opened. 
Sends girl home. Gets into box himself, and commands 
coolies under pain of death to bear him right quickly to that 
temple. 


SCENE 3. Enter coolies, approaching temple through forest 
at night. Coolies afraid. Drop box and run. Exeunt coolies. 
Box alone in the dark. Enter veiled figure, all white. 
Figure moans unpleasantly ; utters horrid cries. Box remains 
impassive. Figure removes veil, showing its face,—a skull 
with phosphoric eyes. (Audience unanimously utter the 
sound ‘Aaaaaa!’). Figure displays its hands,—monstrous 
and apish, with claws. (Audience utter a second ‘Aaaaaa! ’). 
Figure approaches the box, touches the box, opens the box! 
Up leaps Noble Samurai. A wrestle; drums sound the roll 
of battle. Noble Samurai practises successfully noble art of 
Jiu-Jutsu. Casts demon down, tramples upon him triumph- 

_antly, cuts off his head. Head suddenly enlarges, grows to 
the size of a house, tries to bite off head of Samurai. Samurai 
slashes it with his sword. Head rolls backward spitting fire, 
and vanishes. Finis. Exeunt Omnes. 


Like all good story-tellers, Hearn, in the course of his 
narrative, often hints at something which leads us to 
expect some sort of denouement in the tale, and this 
expectation of something weird or wonderful to come 
keeps up the interest while, like a clever artist, he develops 
his work and leads up to the principal event, which is thus 
focussed or revealed where the light shall fall upon it 
strongly and bring it into prominence. 

But besides entertaining us with tales and the lighter 
side of Japanese life, he can interest us powerfully by his 
mode of imparting to us the mystery of the country, the 
legends, hidden meanings, allegories, ete. What inde- 
scribable feelings are roused in us by his description of 
his first visit to a Buddhist temple, where he looks for the 
image of the Deity or presiding spirit between the altar- 
groups of convoluted candelabra? “And I see,” he goes 
on,—“only a mirror. A round, pale disc of polished metal 
and my own face therein, and behind this mockery of me, 
a phantom of the far sea.” 
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“Only a mirror! Symbolizing what? Illusion? or 
that the Universe exists for us solely as the reflection of 
our souls? Or the Chinese teaching that we must seek 
the Buddha only in our own hearts? Perhaps I shall 
know some day.” 

Hearn’s second book on Japan was named “ Out of the 
Kast,” and in reviewing it the Spectator remarks—“ The 
main drift of his books, however, is to bring into view not 
so much the glories of Japanese sunlight or the charms 
of animate or inanimate Nature, on which it falls, as the 
prevalence, at any rate in extensive sections of Japanese 
society, of modes of thought and standards of conduct 
which, though often widely apart from our own, demand 
the respect of every candid Englishman.” In this work 
we are told in a charming way of why “ the mists escaped 
from Urashini’s box a thousand years ago,” and also of the 
very old woman who drank too deeply of the magical 
waters of youth. 

“Kokoro” contains fragments from Japanese life, 
written in language so clear that the pictures given are 
portrayed with wonderful effect. The opening story deals 
with the manner of a Japanese crowd in dealing with a 
criminal; how he is brought to repentance by the gaze of 
a little child, the son of the man he had murdered. Here 
again we have the tale of O-Tayo who wished to recall 
the voice of her little dead child, and the child begs her 
not to weep any more for when mothers weep, the flood of 
the River of Tears rises so high that the soul cannot pass, 
and must ever wander. Another delightful story is that 
of “ Kimiki” who turns dancing girl out of filial piety. 

“ Kokoro” was followed by “Gleanings in Buddha 
Fields,” “ Exotics and Retrospectives,” and “ In Ghostly 
Japan,” whose opening chapter sets forth in a wonderfui 
sketch, the sum of Buddhist lore. 


Two creatures—the soul and his guide—toiling and 
stumbling upwards over a brittle and friable chaos of 
skulls. Skulls crumbled into powder and skulls crumb- 
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ling mark the way; “and every skull,” says the guide, 
“is yours and has been yours in some past incarnation.” 

In the story of Ingwa-banashi Hearn shews his old love 
of the gruesome, and, as no account of Hearn’s work would 
be complete without an example of what he could do in 
this respect, here is a resumé of it. 

The daimyd’s wife knew she was dying; she thought of 
the Lady Yukiko, her husband’s favourite, who was nine- 
teen years old. She sent for her and after telling her that 
it was her wish that she should become the wife of their 
dear lord, she begged Yukiko to carry her on her back to 
see the cherry-bloom. Yukiko offered her shoulders to 
the sick wife, who quickly slipping her thin hands over 
the shoulders under the robe, clutched the breasts of the 
girl and burst into a wicked laugh. “I have my wish!” 
she cried—‘I have my wish for the cherry-bloom, but 
not the cherry-bloom of the garden! I could not die 
before I got my wish. Now I have it! Oh, what a 
delight! ” 

And with these words she fell forward upon the crouch- 
ing girl, and died. 

When the attendants tried to lift the body from 
Yukiko’s shoulders they found that the hands of the dead 
had grown into the flesh of the breasts of the girl, and 
they could not be removed. A physician was called in 
and he decided that the hands could only be amputated 
at the wrists and this was done, leaving the hands cling- 
ing, and there they soon darkened and dried up like the 
hands of a person long dead. 


‘* Yet this was only the beginning of the horror. Withered 
and bloodless though they seemed, those hands were not 
dead. At intervals they would stir—stealthily, like great 
grey spiders, and nightly thereafter,—beginning at the Hour 
of the Ox—they would clutch and compress and torture. 
Only at the Hour of the Tiger the pain would cease.” 


, 


In “ Shadowings ”’ we have a collection of curious tales 
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by native writers, weird, uncanny little stories, most of 
them of ghouls and wraiths and vampires. 

Then followed “A Japanese Miscellany,” ‘“ Koth,” 
“ Kwaidan ” and “ Japan: an attempt at Interpretation,” 
the last book that he published. He was reading the 
proofs at the time of his death—26th September, 1904. 
His own words will best reveal the import of this group 
of twenty-one lectures, the summary of all he has said 
before on the subject. He says: “ They will form a book 
explaining Japan from the standpoint of ancestor-worship. 
They are suited only to a cultivated audience. The 
substantial idea of the lectures is that Japanese society 
represents the condition of ancient Greek society, a 
thousand years before Christ. I am treating of religious 
Japan,—not of artistic or economical Japan except by way 
of illustration. The history of Japan is really the history 
of her religion.” 

Hearn’s conception of elaborating an article seems to have 
been to focus the ideas in it by delicately adjusting the 
lens, so to speak, as by the action of a screw, by adding or 
removing, by altering or amending and by re-writing 
many times. And it does not become anyone to find fault 
or scoff at such a method of working, for as long as the 
article in the end turns out a masterpiece, what does it 
matter? The question refers equally to any work of art. 
What does it matter whether paint be added to a picture 
or marble chipped off a statue in large or small quantities, 
or how slowly, lamely and laboriously the work proceeds 
if the result be good in the end? As in firing a big piece 
of ordnance, if the screws which train the gun on the 
target are carefully and delicately manipulated and 
adjusted, the missile in the end hits the mark and what 
more is needed? What matter if time and patience were 
taken up in adjusting the screws? The power behind the 
shot is a different matter altogether. 

Writing as he did always with the most conscientious 
care, one is amazed at the wealth and richness of his work. 
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It seems, on reading it, as if he found it no trouble at all 
to express the finest of his thoughts in fluent, sonorous and 
sinewy English. One is also astounded on summing up 
his life and work, that starting as he did and taking so 
many wrong turnings on the way, he was able to keep the 
path of artistic rectitude. 

He seems to have had the rare and extraordinary power 
of changing his style according to the subject he was 
engaged upon. Chameleon-like, in grey surroundings his 
work appears to take quiet tones. In brighter circum- 
stances and conditions his work scintillates and glows 
with all the colours of the rainbow. 

He was no full-blooded man like Shakespeare or Goethe, 
with strong intense nature, overflowing with humour, 
.geniality and wit. “ Ihm fehlt die liebe” as with Heine. 
All the deepest and best of a writer is based on his own 
experience, and in his poor drab life, ever living in a sort 
of twilight, for he saw little beyond two feet away, Hearn 
had not much experience to draw upon. All his work 
then, must, of necessity, be a reflection of what surrounded 
him; what he heard and what he read. This, helped by 
a vivid imagination, and a wonderful power of description, 
must serve instead of experience. If you add to a want 
of experience an almost total want of religion, and a queer 
twist at times in his morals, one can understand how he 
just missed being truly great. All the more, however, is 
his merit, that although unendowed by Fate with the 
great qualities which make the greater artist, he yet wrote 
such fascinating poetic prose of such seductive and 
alluring beauty. It is as if a greater power than he had 
wielded the pen whether he would or no. 

Each one judges things from his own standpoint, and 
there may be many who will rate Hearn’s abilities at a 
much higher, or a much lower, level than I, but we now 
come to a matter which, as yet, has hardly been touched 
upon, and that is his letters. It seems strange, that the 
things he thought least of, sending abroad unstudied, 
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in lavish profusion, should be the very things to put the 
coping-stone on the fame he sought for by his more elaborate 
and careful studies. Truly Nature works mysteriously. 
His loneliness, his shyness, his sojourn in foreign lands, 
his want of family ties, were all calculated to drive him 
to the only medium through which he could find an outlet 
for the seething and teeming thoughts which occupied 
his brain. In all parts of the world these letters have 
been treasured by the recipients and their publication has 
placed their author at once in the foremost ranks of the 
great letter-writers. The poor lad who served his appren- 
ticeship to the art of writing under such gloomy and 
disheartening conditions is acknowledged worthy to be 
placed with Madame de Sévigné, FitzGerald, Lamb, 
Thackeray and Stevenson. 

From so much excellency it is difficult to select a few 
letters as examples of the way in which he turned the many 
charming facets of his nature to his correspondents: most 
of them are too long to quote in full. Here is part of one 
to his friend Mitchell Macdonald, who has asked him to 
find him rooms at Yaidzu :— 


‘* Dear Mitchell.—_Went to that new hotel this afternoon, 
and discovered that the people are all liars and devils and... 
Therefore it would never do for you to go there. Then I went 
to an ice-fruit seller who has a good house..... But there 
will be fleas. 


“Oh! d——n it all! What is a flea? Why should a 
brave man tremble before a nice clean shining flea? You are 
not afraid of twelve-inch shells or railroad trains or torpedoes 
—what, then, is a flea? Of course by ‘a flea’ I mean fleas 
generically. I’ve done my best for you—but the long and 
short of it is, that if you go anywhere else outside of the 
Grand Hotel you must stand fleas—piles, multitudes, moun- 
tains and mountain-ranges of fleas. There! Fleas are a 
necessary part of human existence. The iceman offers you 
a room breezy, cool,—you eat with me; but by all the gods! 
you’ve got to make the acquaintance of some fleas! Just 
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think how many unpleasant acquaintances 7 run away from! 
yet—I have Buddha’s patience with fleas. 

“At this moment a beautiful, shining, plump, gathered-up- 
for-a-jump flea is walking over my hand. 
Affectionately. Lafcadio.” 


Like the fleas, we will now take a long hop from the 
lowest end of the scale of life in Japan to the highest and 
have a letter about the Emperor : — 


“* Tokyo, December 1896. 

Dear old Fellow.—The Emperor paid us a visit the other day ; 
and I had to don a frock-coat and a thing which inspired the 
Mohammedan Curse,—‘ May God put a Hat on you!’ We 
stood in sleet and snow—horribly cold (no overcoats allowed) 
and were twice permitted to bow down before His Majesty. 
I confess I saw only les bottes de Sa Majesté. He has a deep, 
commanding voice, is above the average in height. Most of 
us got cold, I think—nothing more for the nonce, Lowell 
discovered one delicious thing in the Far East—‘ The Gate 
of Everlasting Ceremony,’ but the ancient ceremony was 
beautiful. Swallow-tails and plugs are not beautiful. My 
little wife tells me: ‘ Don’t talk like that: even if a robber 
were listening to you upon the roof of the house, he would 
get angry.’ So I am only saying this to you: ‘I don’t see 
why I should be obliged to take cold, merely for the privilege 
of bowing to H.M.’ Of course this is half-jest, half-earnest. 
There is a reason for things—for anything except—a plug 
hat! 





Affectionately, 
Lafcadio Hearn.”’ 


A fragment of another :— 


““ What a tremendous, square, heavy, settled, immovable, 
mountainous thing is the English reading public! The man 
who can bore into the basalt of that mass must have a 
diamond-drill.”’ 


In a letter to Chamberlain on Composition, he writes :— 
’ 


‘“‘] have had to re-write pages fifty times. It is like 
groping for something you know is inside the stuff, but the 
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exact shape of which you don’t know. ..... I have to do 
much excision of ‘ verys,’ ‘ thats ’ and ‘ whiches,’—to murder 
adjectives and adverbs,—to modify verbs. Every important 
word seems to me to have three qualities: form, sound and 
colour. After the first and last have been considered, follows 
the question of the rhythm of the sentence. This I think, 
may approach blank verse at the termination of paragraphs, if 
a strong emotion be expressed. It may be smooth as oil if 
the effect to be produced is smooth,—or rough—or violent as 
may be. But all this is never done by rule,—only by 
instinctive feeling, half unconsciously. Full force is best 
reserved for the casting-throw of the whole thought or 
emotion. . . . Print, of course, is the great test. Colour only 
comes out in proof,—never in M.S. I can’t get anything 
perfect in MS.” 


It is said that at times he wrote to some one of his 
correspondents almost daily, and at great length. After 
a day of teaching, or of many hours of drudgery at 
uncongenial journalism, he would turn on to long hours of 
creative work and at the end of that throw off page after 
page to some friend, of travel, incidents of the life about 
him, criticism of books, analysis of public affairs, etc. 

It has often occurred to me that a standard or test, by 
which to gauge the worth of a writer, is wanted—a literary 
touchstone. A banker or goldsmith has tests for deter- 
mining whether a piece of metal is bad or not. Why 
should not readers have tests to decide whether a book is 
good or not? For want of a better, in the present case, 
I have manufactured one for myself, like the half-breed 
Pierre made his own commandments in Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s “Adventurer of the North,” and I put the follow- 
ing queries about the work in question, viz :— 

1. Does the reading of Hearn’s work raise the mind 
and fill one with noble and courageous thoughts, or is it 
useful either to science or commerce ? 

2. Is the diction pure and grammatically correct and is 
there a perfect suitability of the words to the meaning? 

3. Have the lines sinewy strength and originality; is 
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the imagery well and delicately conceived, and is there 
imagination in the highest sense? 

4. Does the work carry out and fulfil what the writer 
sets out to do and show a perfect acquaintance with the 
subject he writes upon? 

5. Does the work contain wit or humour ? 

Submitting Hearn’s life-labours to this home-made test, 
which, no doubt, could be much improved upon, the answer 
to all the questions except perhaps the last one, must be 
an emphatic Yes! 

I take off my hat reverently and respectfully to the 
shade of a perfect Master of the English language— 
Lafcadio Hearn. 








MAGIC OF YOUTH. 
By J. ReprEARN WILLIAMSON. 


yours is the poetry of life: maturity the plain prose. 

Only when we are young is the mind open and the 
heart susceptible to the magic influences that transform 
the common earth into an enchanted realm—a place of 
dreams and flowers—a mysterious wonderland, full of 
sweet airs, and soundless echoes of the inaudible, and 
visions of the farthest heavens. Only in youth do we 
feel the lyrical raptures and emotional exaltations that 
make life’s morning so divinely beautiful. 

As we pass from childhood to manhood, the inevitable 
time comes when the ethereal fancies begin to droop like 
the wings of Icarus. A subtle change takes place within 
us: a glory goes from the day: a splendour from the 
night. We find ourselves pacing the unromantic earth, 
seeing all things through a different medium: looking 
forward instead of upward; half ashamed because our 
day-dreams are laughed at, or coldly received by self- 
deceiving utilitarians; and the tragedy of life begins 
when we awaken as from a trance, and slowly realise that 
we have wandered away from Paradise, and the gates are 
barred behind us for ever. We are like Abou-l-Hasan, 
who knew, without doubt, that once he had been the 
Sultan himself, and tasted all the delights of the royal 
palace, yet admitted, when whipped by his neighbours as 
a madman for telling such an improbable story, that he 
must have dreamt it. Compulsion, more than conviction, 
is the cause of many recantations. 

And imaginative Youth, face to face with an unrespon- 
sive world, wonders why Age is so blind and unsympa- 
thetic. “ We have been wandering in Elysian fields”: 
cries youth; “a myth,” replies the mentor, “ you walked 
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in the public park.” ‘‘ Let us give with both hands, and 
we shall be happy,” exclaim the generous impulsive young 
dreamers; “a delusion,” is the practical, worldly com- 
ment; “the way to happiness is in accumulating riches, 
not in scattering them.” “We stood on the loftiest 
mountain peak, and heard the sound of heavenly har- 
monies”; “you are mistaken,” is the reply: “it is 
demonstrable that, at such an altitude, you could not 
even hear the rolling thunder of the nearest star.” And 
youth, abashed, hides the sweet secrets, till garrulous old 
age unseals the lips once more. 

All too soon the wind of destiny blows with icy breath 
in the Maytime of life, but it is worse than the murder 
of the Innocents by Herod, when the Springtide blossoms 
of joy and hope are untimely crushed in the human heart. 
For what is it but a living death when the dewy freshness 
of thought and feeling, the glowing enthusiasms, the 
aspirations and desires, and the passionate adorations of 
all things holy and pure, are prematurely chilled by the 
withering maxims of moralising selfishness. 

One July night, when I was a little boy, I was permitted 
to go and see the annual fair in my native town. It was 
a first experience, and during two rapturous transcendent 
hours I trod no solid ground. The market square filled 
with booths,—the long street lined on both sides with 
stalls laden with every variety of nuts and sweetmeats 
the flaring naphtha lamps swinging in the wind,—the gay 
flags and banners,—the menagerie of wild beasts,—the 
revolving hobby-horses and swing-boats,—the gypsy 
fortune tellers,—the acrobats and conjurers,—the clowns 
whose wit convulsed the crowd,—the never-to-be-forgotten 
Punch and Judy,—the quack doctors whose nostrums 
cured all human ills,—the large sheet covered with 
fascinating ballads and broadsides adorned with woodcuts 
in the highest style of art,—the ear-ringed Italians rip- 
pling out the gayest and lightest operatic airs,—the 
gorgeous paintings on the shows depicting some of the 
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marvels to be seen within,—the thousand and one toys 
and trinkets,—the sprightly sylphs in spangled skirts and 
tinsel coronets pirouetting on the narrow stage in front of 
the circus, while the ebon Ethiopian and superb Amazon 
invited the onlookers to walk inside,—all combined to 
form a ravishing spectacle which, to my excited imagina- 
tion, appeared like the bazaars of Baghdad in the Arabian 
Nights. Sixpence had been given me to spend, but it 
melted away so rapidly, and the attractions were so 
irresistible that I persuaded my escort to lend me another 
shilling, with the result that, on reaching home, I received 
from my apprehensive father a short lecture on the 
heinousness of borrowing money for frivolous pleasures 
when there was no prospect of being able to repay. I was 
too intoxicated, however, with all I had seen to pay much 
heed to the paternal warning, and I could not understand 
why unspeakable delights should be described as ‘frivolous 
pleasures. Even as an investment no capital was ever 
better laid out, for to this day I receive compound interest 
from the bank of memory; and how often since have I 
prayed that heaven would grant me only one half hour 
of such unburdened, unadulterated joy as I felt on that 
enchanted night. 

When do we know what is best for us? Youth hears 
and believes the tale that a crock full of gold lies buried 
at the rainbow’s foot, and straightway flies with winged 
feet over hill and dale to find it, in time to see the radiant 
arch dissolving like a many-coloured scarf in the cloud- 
wrack of the evening sky. And however often the place 
where the rainbow was supposed to rest is found empty 
and bare, like ‘ the desolate site of a camp when the north 
wind and the south have woven the twisted sand,’ the 
pursuit itself is a passport to golden hours and sunny 
heights of bliss. 

And the sages say: “ what a foolish quest: as you grow 
older you will grow wiser.” Is that so certi sin? Not if 
we are to believe history, that great confessional whisper- 
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ing gallery, where successful pursuers of fortune, fame, 
or power have breathed their secrets of disappointment 
to posterity. The history of mankind is one long record 
of fantastic adventures in search of the happiness that is 
only possible when we are young. ‘There is ever a Fata 
Morgana ready to lead us astray. When Ponce de Leon 
heard of the fabled Fountain of Immortal Youth that 
tradition said was in the island of Bimini, he promptly 
turned his ships’ prows and sailed to the Bahamas. 
Through all the islands he wandered, and drank of every 
well and spring, in hope to find the magic water, one 
draught of which, to his excited fancy, was more desirable 
than loot of cities or conquest of kingdoms. A strange 
fantasy for a Spanish soldier of fortune to pursue, but 
who can tell what spell was at work in the dreamy tropic 
nights to create a yearning in his heart for the rose-tinted 
days of youth in the romantic land he was destined never 
again to see? It is a fine, entrancing story still, flaming 
across the shadowy centuries, and it reads like a chase 
after Nothing to the shores of Nowhere. 

Not so does the quaint, inimitable narrative of Sir John 
Maundeville impress us, where he describes the marvellous 
well in the land of Prester John : — 


A fair Well and a great, that hath Odour and Savour of 
all Spices. And whoso drinketh 3 Times fasting of that Water of 
that Well he is whole of all Manner of Sickness that he Hath. 
And they that dwell there and drink often of that Well seem 
always Young. I have drunken thereof 3 or 4 Times, and, 
Methinketh, I fare the better yet. Some Men call it the Well 
of Youth. And Men say, that that Well cometh out of 
Paradise, and therefore it is so virtuous. 


Had the worthy knight been more credulous, the plain 
unvarnished tale would be more credible, but he dispels 
the alluring atmosphere of unreality by his amazing tone 
of veracity: and the elusive charm of the legend is lost 
in the statement of fact. A modern poet, drawing 
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inspiration from the same theme, gets much nearer to the 
heart of things in a few haunting lines when he sings : — 


In yonder forest there’s a little silver river, 
And whosoever drinks of it, his youth shall never die! 
The centuries go by, but Prester John endures for ever, 
With his music in the mountains, and his magic in the sky! 
While your hearts are growing colder, 
While your world is growing older 
There’s a magic in the distance where the sea-line meets 
the sky. 


It we really grew wiser with age, the annals and chroni- 
cles would not be one long repetition of human folly. In 
the picturesque Dark Ages men were everlastingly seeking 
the Philosopher's Stone, or making pilgrimages to 
miraculous shrines and waters of Life, in the desire for 
bodily and spiritual regeneration. To-day the world is 
older, but not much more enlightened, if we may judge 
by the melancholy journeys to Lourdes, taken in the hope 
that its Grotto would prove to be like the healing pool of 
Bethesda. The delusions of the old are mockeries: the 
illusions of the young are heavenly compensations. 
Indeed, were it not for these celestial deceptions, life to 
many a child would be an unbearable infliction. But the 
fairy godmother brings her magic ointment and anoints 
his eyes, and the world to him is primevally beautiful. 
She holds an elixir to his lips, and his spirit sings in 
tune with the song of the flying hours. By her subtle 
alchemy she transmutes dewdrops into diamonds, and 
motes in the sunbeam to grains of gold; and when she 
endows him with the gift of make-believe a boy becomes 
an enchanter at will: a necromancer playing with time 
and space, bringing all things to his desire. The staircase 
he climbs to bed is a Jacob’s ladder on which angels 


are ascending and descending. An upraised counterpane 
is a pavilion more gorgeous than Khubla Khan’s: a sea 
cave lovelier than the Blue Grotto at Capri. It is, in 
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turn, a Bedouin tent, an Indian wigwam, an Eskimo hut, 
buried in the vast silences of an Arctic winter. A snow- 
mound is a fortress to be stormed and won, and which- 
ever side he takes he is the conqueror he pretends to be. 
Within earshot of the locomotive’s whistle he listens to 
the bugle horns of Robin Hood and his Merry Men: and 
hears, on moonlit nights, the hoof-beats of the highway- 
man’s steed cantering over the neighbouring hill. At 
his pleasure the village street unrolls itself into a shining 
avenue, stretching far away into the romantic Past, and 
down the glittering vista heroes and paladins: Roland 
and Charlemagne, King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Table Round, ride, ride with clashing of arms and pealing 
of clarions, to adventures and battles and glorious death. 

Whatever is knightly, chivalrous and generous strikes a 
responsive chord in a boy’s own nature: and his instincts 
seldom lead him astray in his hero worship. He admires 
the Outlaw of Sherwood, not so much for his skill as an 
archer, his cleverness in outwitting foes, or resisting 
authority, but because the hero’s whole sentiments chime 
with his own exalted ethical ideas. Tis standard is high, 
and primitive. He has no liking for low villainy, but to 
courteously compel rich abbots and wealthy knaves to 
feast beneath the greenwood tree on venison taken from a 
tyrannous king, and then relieve them of their ill-gotten 
gains for the benefit of the poor, appeals to him as a 
splendid way of dispensing eternal justice. 

So, too, in the dramatic episode in Altdorf market- 
place, the thing that captivates him is not Tell’s accurate 
shooting—which he tries to emulate—but the brave 
Switzer’s heroic avowal that the second arrow was reserved 
for the tyrant Gessler if the first one missed the mark. 
Generations of young patriots have kindled at the fiery 
sentence, and now, alas! the delvers in dusty chronicles 
have discovered the words were never spoken; there was 
no Gessler: no apple: no arrow flight: no anything, 
except—let us be thankful for it—an ennobling legend. 
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There are times when truth appears like an ugly beldame, 
and ought to be immured. 

When we are young we are always blending facts and 
fiction to make beautiful pictures in the tapestry of life, 
as Shakespeare wove the magic woof in the tissue of “ The 
Tempest,” and “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and these 
pictures remain unfaded and unstained. 

One of my cherished treasures is an old, thumbed 
volume: “The Boyhood of Extraordinary Men,” and 
there I read, more than half a century ago, how Mirabeau, 
when a boy, was frequently chastised for purloining food 
and articles of clothing, to bestow on starving wretches 
driven from his father’s door, and that, when he was about 
nine, he competed for a new hat in a running match upon 
the grounds of the Duc de Nivernois, and won it easily 
against numerous and much older competitors. When 
the prize was handed to him he took his own hat, much the 
best of the two, and clapped it on the bare head of an 
old man standing by, saying as he did so, “ Here, friend, 
do you take this. I have only one head, and cannot 
therefore wear two hats.” 

The grip on the heart of that incident still remains: 
and no evil thing the licentious theatrical orator of the 
Revolution did afterwards in his stormy career will ever 
efface the early impression that in these examples of 
youthful benevolence the real Mirabeau stands revealed. 

Equally true were the fables and fairy tales I revelled 
in at the same period. Let me be never so depressed, and 
open W. Hauff’s wondrous story book, and I am in The 
Changeless Land again, the companion of Little Muck in 
his marvellous achievements with the magic stick and figs 
and slippers. I find myself laughing at the ludicrous 
efforts of the Caliph Stork and his Grand Vizier to repeat 
the magic formula, and it’s all as true as it was on the 
night I read it by candlelight when I ought to have been 
fast asleep. And now: I try to believe that I believe in 
things which I wish to believe, and the result is a dismal 
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failure, because I have lost the power to create new worlds 
out of nebulous thoughts, or transform the mean and 
cheap into shining shapes of beauty. 

This magic power of transformation is Nature’s one 
gift equally bestowed on all her children. It is Youth’s 
most precious possession, drawing tribute from the Past 
to enrich the Present for the endowment of the Future. 
I once overheard a little girl, who had been punished for 
some trifling fault, appealing to the doll she was nursing 
in terms that a grief-stricken devotee might address to 
an idol. Between her sobs she poured out her soul to that 
senseless wooden image as if it were the only source of 
comfort in the world. Father, mother, and friends loved 
her no longer, but she was sure her doll would never, 
. never cease to love her, whatever faults she herself might 
commit. And so communing with the fetish she had 
imbued with living attributes, the child derived a mystic 
consolation, as if the Paraclete had come down with 
soothing words to heal her childish sorrow. And pre- 
sently, the last tear-drop trembled on the dimpled cheek, 
and the tempest in the tiny heart was stilled. 

On another occasion, in a dingy city street, depressing 
to every inward sense, I saw a group of girls playing at 
fine ladies. Each of them had a train that swept the 
dirty pavement like a peacock’s tail, and looked as if it 
had just been raked from the rag-bag. One of the girls 
had on part of an old silk blouse, several had tattered 
shawls, others strips of faded gowns, but all contributed 
some piece of worn-out finery to the motley collection. 
The oldest girl, not very old, was mistress of the cere- 
monies, drilling her satellites like a court duenna; and 
when she assumed queenly state on a tilted orange box, 
with a spray of battered artificial leaves, torn from a 
discarded bonnet, wound round her hair for a crown, the 
impromptu tableau would have rejoiced an artist’s eye. 
Then, without a note of warning, a barrel-organ behind 
them broke into a quickening waltz. In a twinkling 
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courtly trains were unpinned and untied; thrown here, 
there and everywhere: and with clapping of hands and 
shouts of glee, the children flew together in pairs like 
long-lost lovers, and danced until their little legs were 
too tired to keep in step. It was a sight to move the most 
callous, to see so much happiness in such a place. And 
within a few feet of that whirling circle of delight, 
standing near the doors of reeking gin shops, were men 
whose brutal faces hit you like a blow: and women whose 
evil eyes, at once alluring and repelling, made you shrink 
in nameless dread. And the children were blissfully 
oblivious of everything except their joyousness. The 
horrible street that to me was like a bypath to the nether 
pit, was to them the nearest approach to Eden. As I 
looked back on their radiant faces, they appeared like 
pretty human flowers growing in the midst of rank and 
poisonous weeds. But I could not repel the fear that soon 
the bird of joy would cease from singing canticles in those 
virginal hearts, and then fly away for ever. 

When we are young all our pleasures are superlative. 
Influences flowing from who knows what far off anamnestic 
sources seem to transfigure the whole visible world, how- 
ever small that world may be, and the cloudiest dawns 
are suffused with auroral splendours and fragrance. Life 
is a daily miracle, wrought on our behalf, and in our 
unquestioning faith we hold the key that opens wide the 
palace of eternity. All the things we see: sun, moon, 
and stars,—the sky, the sea, the rolling hills are tinged 
with celestial hues that grow fainter and fainter as the 
processional years pass by. For there is no talisman to 
protect us from change. Who does not sigh for all that 
time takes away, as he recalls the high spiritual emotion 
that stirred within him in the spell-bound night when he 
first heard the carollers announcing the wondrous Birth 
in Bethlehem? and what joy of acquisition in after days 
is comparable to the rapturous delight on the Christmas 
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morning when we found that Santa Claus had been and 
filled our stockings with spicery from Eastern lands? 

When I pass from a noisy thoroughfare into the 
cloistral stillness of a great cathedral, and hear the 
cherubic chanting of the choir boys: or when I walk out 
of the sun-glare into the dim coolness of a scented pine 
wood, and hearken to the wind murmuring and whispering 
in the tree-tops: or when I stand by the sea shore, and 
watch the ships sail to and fro, I know there has been a 
change, and the change is in me. I still feel the solemnity 
and holiness of the sanctuary, but I am disturbed by 
intruding worldly thoughts: a glory has departed which 
I shall never recapture: and my soul is no longer borne 
heavenward, like the prophet in his chariot of fire. The 
wood that once was a forest in Elfland, stretching to 
infinite distances, peopled with the shy, elusive creatures 
of fancy and imagination, is simply a shady retreat that 
I can walk through in ten minutes, and to-morrow I shall 
have forgotten whether my sensations were pleasant or 
sad, I still love the beauty, and mystery and witchery of 
the sea, but where is the blue-domed azure expanse I 
knew of yore, and where the stately argosies with cloud- 
white sails that carried me over the horizon’s rim to 
palm-shaded coral islands shimmering in the heat of 
tropic suns? Gone with the flight of youth,—gone with 
the galleons that lie a thousand fathoms deep in the ocean 
of old Romance. And yet, when memory comes to my 
aid in twilight reveries, the magic and the music revive 
again. The air is fresh with the sharp salt savour brought 
by inflowing evening tides: the lustral waters lap and 
gurgle round the weed-fringed wooden piles of an ancient 
pier: the mellow moonlight makes a pathway of stainless 
splendour on the infinite waste of waves,—a silvery shaft 
that follows me in a strange, mysterious manner, like the 
eye-glance of a painted portrait, as I wander in thought 
by the margin of a charmed sea; and the world and I are 
young again together. 

c 
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In the continuity of existence, early experiences are 
like the rivers that vanish in the earth at one spot, to 
reappear miles away at another. They are buried under 
the intervening years, when the mind is absorbed in the 
stress and struggle of mid age, but spring into renewed 
activity when the shadows of life are cast by the setting 
sun. 

I remember a supernal night that to this hour thrills 
me through and through whenever I think of it. On the 
outskirts of my native town was a cindery playground, 
uninviting in appearance, and not improved by its 
surroundings, being bounded by a tall blank wall, a 
disused workhouse, a stonemason’s yard, and an iron 
foundry belching sulphurous flames and smoke. When, 
however, the proprietress of a travelling theatre—may 
the earth lie lightly on her breast—made one of her 
periodic visits, with two caravans and ten wagons of 
properties, and erected thereon a wood and canvas temple 
of Thespis, it was the centre of attraction for a wide area. 
And to no one had it a more seductive fascination than 
for me. I always loitered when I passed it on my way 
from school, and almost every evening saw me lingering 
near the stage door like a rejected peri. I read with avid 
interest the playbills in the shop windows, and envied 
from my heart the lucky mortals who had time and money 
to spare to see the entrancing dramas performed. That 
the plays could be other than the supremest works of art 
never entered my head, but my share in them for some 
weeks was confined to faint whiffs from the footlights as I 
listened on Saturday mornings to the black-eyed, dark- 
haired daughter of the owner, aged seventeen, getting up 
a new part, or conning over an old one in the family 
caravan. Her I worshipped from afar, as if she were a 
being from another planet. The members of the stock 
company were all objects of admiration, and the principal 
tragedian, when he took his walks abroad, like one of 
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his favourite characters, Julius Cesar, seemed to my 
enamoured gaze, to 


bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus. 


With him I formed a strange boyish friendship. At one 
time he had acted with Dion Boucicault, and when he 
showed me a beautifully bound copy of the dramatist’s 
works, presented to him by the author, I was so proud of 
the confidence that, months afterwards, my schoolmates 
detested me as a conceited, vain-glorious boaster. Though 
unknown to fame, I think of him as the finest actor that 
ever trod the boards in sock and buskin. 

But I had not yet seen him act. His benefit perform- 
ance: “ Hamlet, or the Prince of Denmark,” was an- 
nounced for an ensuing Friday, and I was in despair. 
On theatres and playhouses my parents looked askance, 
and though I was not expressly forbidden to enter one, 
the law was rigid that I must remain indoors after dark. 
My prospects appeared hopeless, when, at the last moment, 
a kindly fate spirited my father and mother away from 
home until the following day. The servant, a very dragon 
of watchfulness, was providentially required to nurse a 
sick friend, and the road to Elysium was free. In ten 
minutes I was at the booth. A dazzling creature at the 
pay desk condescendingly took my two copper coins, and 
I was soon installed on a reserved seat in the front row of 
carpeted forms. With eager anticipation I awaited the 
rising of the curtain, while the orchestra, one violin and 
a tinkly piano, played an appropriate prelude. 

Of the play itself I had a vague impression that it was 
the supremest effort of Shakespeare’s genius. Of the plot 
I knew nothing. The soliloquies and several short 
passages I knew by heart from school-readers and 
anthologies. 

The curtain rose, displaying the battlements of Elsinore. 
In the dim light I watched the kingly apparition appear, 
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and heard the spectral voice pouring its awful tale in 
Hamlet’s horror-stricken ears. From that moment the 
poor-looking stage was transfigured into a scene of tragedy 
sublimely grand. The psychological problems involved 
I naturally did not understand, but I was caught in the 
net of sorcery woven by the dead enchanter: and 
enthralled by the matchless music of his verse. As the 
drama proceeded, and act succeeded act, and scene 
followed scene, I witnessed, not third-rate mummers 
mouthing in mimicry of life, but a real king and queen: 
the foolish-wise Polonius: the unhappy Ophelia, and the 
rest of the characters at the Danish court revealing their 
inmost nature under stress of circumstance and warring 
interests. For three hours I was tossed like a ball in that 
tangle and tumult of human passions, and through it all 
Hamlet moved like a portent, casting spells and uttering 
incantations, and when the curtain fell it seemed like the 
end of the world. 

I have seen many productions of the play since, in 
magnificent settings, with costumes and _ pageantry 
archeologically correct, but never the _ sable-suited 
melancholy Prince I saw that vivid night,—fighting fate 
and himself with unescapable futility in the spectre- 
haunted castle by the sea. There has always been some- 
thing lacking, an essential element, elusive and undefin- 
able as a perfume: and to recapture it I must go back 
fifty years, to a poorly equipped penny playhouse, per- 
meated with the aromatic scent of sawdust and orange 
peel, and be a boy once more. 

And, taking that retrospective review, it seems that 
present felicity is inseparable from the age of innocence 
and faith. The inspired writer who pourtrayed our first 
parents, wrote his own personal experience in describing 
the effect of eating of the tree of knowledge, and that 
experience is repeated in each generation. Happiness, 
that comes to us unsought when we are young, quickly 
takes flight when unwelcome truth shatters our fairest 
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ideals. My own experience was so disastrous that, if 
possible, I would draw over it an impenetrable veil. 

There was a time, as I recall it now, when life to me 
was an ethereal day-dream. My constant companion was 
a little sister, the sharer of all my joys. Together we 
spent our days: together we heard in Spring the cuckoo’s 
haunting voice: together we rambled in the fields and 
lanes in Summer, and sat by the fireside in Winter listen- 
ing to an adorable mother crooning old songs, while in 
return, we regaled her with the fairy tales we had been 
reading: or made her cheeks mantle with pleasure as we 
unfolded our plans for her welfare when we should be 
upgrown. Shall I ever forget the beatific look on that 
dear mother’s face as I proudly told her that, when I was 
a man I would take care she should rival the heroine of 
one of her favourite songs, and that daily 


She should walk in silk attire 
And siller hae to spare? 


Not while memory keeps her throne. What a strange 
wonderland we dwelt in, my sister and 1! |How happy we 
were! What a golden time it was! And then, as always, 
something happened. The shadow of Death’s wings brooded 
over the house a little while, and, in the impressive 
phrase of scripture, my sister was not. 

A sudden silence fell on our home. The blinds were 
drawn, and domestic work was carried on in semi-twilight. 
People moved with noiseless footsteps, and spoke in 
hushed whispers. My father, a busy man, I seldom saw. 
With my mother I wept in sympathy, and tried, in boyish 
fashion, to comfort her. Very strangely, I was more 
bewildered than grieved at our bereavement. I felt sad 
and lonely, and missed the bright presence of my play- 
fellow: but we had talked so often of heaven, of how 
desirable a place it was, and what we should do when we 
got there, that my sense of loss was overcome by the 
feeling that our separation would not be a long one. But 
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when I looked on the small waxen face, framed in soft, 
brown curls, for the last time, the mystery of death over- 
whelmed me. 

Of the funeral I remember every incident; the passing 
round of wine and biscuits: the quiet bustle of the under- 
taker’s men: the slow ride to the graveyard: the solemn 
ceremony at the graveside: the quicker drive home, and 
the dinner for invited friends. 

With the removal of the cloth conversation began, but 
not the kind I expected to hear. There was no expression 
of sympathy for our loss: no reference to the life beyond 
the grave, and the New Jerusalem that filled my imagina- 
tion, and within whose jasper walls I pictured my 
departed sister to be; and no attempt to explain the dread 
mystery of dissolution. Instead, the discussion circled 
round a question raised by one of the company whether, 
in offering certain shares, he was justified in withholding 
information which, if disclosed, would lower their price. 
I was dumfounded. These guests were elders of the 
church, deacons, local preachers. I had invested them 
with robes of sanctity. I thought of them as I did of the 
patriarchs of old, men who walked with God, set apart 
for holy offices. ‘They were connected with my most 
hallowed associations, and every word they uttered was a 
blow at some sacred belief, an outrage on all my ideas of 
strictest rectitude. I could not fully comprehend the 
jesuistical casuistries of the argument by which they tried 
to justify to themselves the suppression of truth for 
material gain—such hair-splitting was beyond my mental 
powers—but I understood enough to make me feel like a 
lost soul stumbling in the ruins of a shattered universe. 

I know now my standard was uncharitably high, as I 
expected immaculate conduct from those I reverenced, 
but, looking back on that fateful afternoon, I agree with 
a recent writer that “it will be a very ugly world when 
the religious sense is dead in all children. For it is the 
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poetry of the young that should colour all after thought— 
or at least render cosmic emotions possible later on.” 

So I passed, as we all pass, soon or late, from the Golden 
Age, through the prodigal, exuberant days of adolescence, 
to the dusty arena and turmoil of after life: and learned, 
as most of us learn, in one way or another, a first lesson 
in the Gospel of Getting On. And in that arena of ruined 
hopes, of frustrated aims and thwarted ambitions, are we 
ever really satisfied and happy? Sometimes we pretend 
to be, but it is not like the pretending of the halcyon days 
when we could convert a crust into a feast of Lucullus, 
or a box of native blooms into the hanging gardens of 
Babylon. No: in the heat and clamour of the combat 
we cannot repeat the pristine jubilance of the time when 


» mere existence was a benediction. But when the filching 


years have taken all that makes life desirable and sweet, 
and the skies have lost their lustre, and the earth its 
lovely hues, and love itself has grown grey and pallid as 
a wintry beam: then, if we open wide the windows of the 
mind, we shall see the limpid streams and enamelled 
meadows, and hear the pipes of Pan making melody in the 
ancient forest glades of that Arcadia where, free from 
care as the wanton wind, we played and sported long ago 
in happy ignorance of all the future held in store. 


Oh, blessed thought that in our inward gaze 
We still retain the best of our best days. 











ANTONIO STRADIVARI. 
Cremona, A.D. 1734. 
A So.LiLoovy. 


Stradivari is sitting alone in his workshop, a loft on the 
top storey of his house; it is partly open to air and light on 
both sides. Violins hang from the beams to dry the 
varnish, moulds and patterns cover the wall spaces, tools 
and unfinished parts of violins lie on the work benches, 

He is ninety years old, lean and grizzled, yet vigorous 
and capable. It is near sunset ona Sune r evening. 


EE how the sunlight with its ruddy gold 
Glows like a smouldering fire on these dim walls, 

Touching my dusty patterns and designs 
With its warm fingers, loving, lingering 
As with farewell, before it fades away 
And darkness softly gathers all within 
Its tender folds—now I must lay aside 
These precious slips of wood, these faithful tools 
For my old eyes demand the light of day. 
Yet will I rest awhile in this dear room 
Above the darkening town. Behold far off 
The rich expanding plain of Lombardy 
Steeped in the crimson sunlight, reaches out 
Like my abounding years! I will give thanks 
For all the mercies that have followed me 
From my first conscious morning until now 
This house where I have lived these fifty years 
Still shelters me. Here were my children born 
And all the children of my hand and brain, 
My Violins—a goodly multitude 
Gone forth —a gift, to the awakening world 
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That knows not yet their wonder and their joy. 
My precious craft—so old—yet lovely still, 
Even to me though worn with seventy years’ 
Unceasing toil—happy and fruitful years— 
All faithful to the service of my craft. 

Not turned aside by any vain pursuit 

(Or any whim of pleasure or ambition) 

But holding fast this thread of my existence, 
Willing to follow on—to follow on— 

With ceaseless strivings of a sense unsatisfied, 
A discontent divine in mortal vesture 

Till fine intention purified my vision.— 


Oh highest excellence, austere, intangible, 

A dream within a dream, a will of the wisp 
Ever before me, never in my grasp. 

Have I not courted thee, these seventy years— 
And won some favour for my faithful love? 
For there were moments too when like a climber 
On some immaculate mountain top uplifted 

I breathed the piercing air of high achievement, 
My loftiest inspiration realised. 

What poet is there hath not put his life 

Into his book? So I, whatever grace 

Or skill, or sense of touch, God gave to me, 

Of subtlety of purpose or desire, 

Have put into these slender bonds of wood 

To speak when Stradivari’s lips are dumb. 

A trifle maybe making Violins 

And Violins—and yet sufficing me 

For labour, solace and divine ambition. 


I well remember as if *twere yesterday 
When first I came into this radiant room 
My own at last after some waiting years. 
Then I was young and strong—hand firm 
And vision clear and heart untamed. 
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"Twas then full fifty years ago I made 

For Cosimo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 

A gem of matchless form and workmanship, 
It should endure for full five hundred years, 
In fadeless youth if handled worthily. 


And all those masterpieces of my prime 

Steeped in the gathered wisdom of long years, 
Where are they gone? In what strange hands bestowed ? 
Maybe some worn with usage and neglect 

Their beauty marred, my fine work blurred or hid 
Yet conscious of their being pride and power 

In every rich vibration resonant still! 

Some loved and cared for, touched by skilful hands 
Moving the secret places of the soul 

To joys and griefs unutterable else. 

Some lost—forgotten—long in darkness hid 
Voiceless for ages yet—until at last 

They venture forth still young and beautiful 

To show the world how Stradivari wrought. 


My pulse is vigorous yet, my eye is clear, 
My hand, though feeble, is obedient still. 
And this spare form with all its ninety years 
Is sound and sinewy as a knotted vine. 

I will accomplish yet, before I die, 

A new example that shall rival all 

The great achievements of my finest years. 
Within one Violin I will assemble 

All that I ever knew of craftsmanship 

That makes for beauty and for witchery. 
Not with Amati’s honeyed sweetness filled, 
Though perfect that, within its narrow bounds 
Yet wanting richness and virility. 
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Ah, my good master, ages long ago 
How well I served and loved and reverenced thee 
Yet tried thy patience oft when I adventured 

Into new forms, with restless discontent 

For old tradition. Would thy gentle eyes 

Might see my work—this last so soon to be, 

For which I seek the crowning excellence 

That all my gathered wisdom can achieve. 


This latest offspring of my age shall be 

Full throated, mellow, like Guarneri’s best, 
Yet with my own intensity endowed, 

The secret thrill that none can steal from me! 
It shall be softer than a woman's voice 
Crooning a cradle song, yet clear and fine 

As a sad lover pleading to the stars. 

Oft in the sacred service of the Church 
Finding its delicate path like sunset fire 
Down the long shaded aisles of the Duomo 
Stirring the echoes of the fretted roof 

With song Divine. No hand but mine shall touch 
The smallest part, not my good son Francisco, 
Nor patient Omobono, No, nor yet 

My skilled Bergonzi, best of all my school, 
Yet wanting some essential points of craft. 
My own right hand alone shall fashion thee 

I will select, approve, assemble every part 
With nicest judgment and discrimination. 


This close-grained pine, dried in Cremona’s sun 
Shall be the table, finely fashioned 

Not over-arched—like the rough German school 
Aping the faults without the matchless skill 
Of Stainer, once my friend and comrade true, 
Working with me at old Amati’s bench 

In the glad youthful days, ere trouble came 
And crushed his happy spirit, even to madness. 
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Alas! in those old days he rallied me 

For pressing all my work with ceaseless care 
Too dull, too prudent was I for my age! 

Ah well—how swift I wander back 

To those bright years, so rich in pasturage 

For my old mind to banquet on again! 

Now to my work—This pine, a treasured piece 
That I shall shape with gentle modulation 

Down to the perfect form for resonance 

And for the glint of beauty in its veins, 

The dull fire, sparkling, smouldering, under all. 
This lustrous broad barred Maple too shall melt 
Under my chisel to such curve and slope 

I need for beauty and for excellence, 

Firm in its place each perfect corner block, 
Shall fit as tho’ it had been there for ever, 

The linings too, binding, as is my wont, 

In one enduring whole, strong and yet free— 
The rich voluted scroll so finely turned 

Shall breathe with beauty, like a sentient thing, 
The last fine spiritual touch that crowns the whole. 
And over all it shall be garmented 

With those most rare and precious gums I know 
My crimson varnish, flexible and rich 

As royal velvet, shall enclose, protect, 

Restrain, yet liberate and glorify. 


And my old tender soul shall muse on thee 
By day and night shall compass thee about 
With patient love and infinite desire 

And mingle all these perfect elements, 
Steeping them in the mellow harmony 

Of all my gracious and rejoicing years. 
Happy the man who loves and cares for thee, 
Who, loving much, wins thy abiding love. 
For thou shall whisper to him in the dark 
The innermost secrets of the Universe, 

Of Heaven and Earth, and Love and Destiny. 
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Perhaps I may not live to hear thy voice, 

The best reward that ever crowns my work. 
Bowed by my weight of years I can go down 

To my last resting-place serene and glad. 

Have I not lived to gather great renown, 

And a rich store of pistoles for my heirs, 

So that men doff their caps as I pass by 

And whisper of my riches and my fame! 

Full well I know, this last shall grow and grow 
Through all the generations yet to be. 


Alas that I should boast, knowing full well 
Whose vessel I am and whose the gentle hand 
Hath led me all these years, I will lie down 
Yielding my patient soul to the dear Christ 
Who gave me all the skill my pride commends. 
And if I wake again, it is to serve, 

And if I wake no more, may I arise 

In my true person, cleansed and sanctified, 
And humbly lay my gift before the One 

Who knoweth all, and wait the gracious voice 
To welcome and acknowledge even me 

A good and faithful servant of the Lord. 

But now to rest—in joyful confidence 
To-morrow’s sun shall see me at my bench. 


FREDERIC SMITH. 


Norr.—In the year 1734, when Stradivari was ninety 
years old, he made a fine violin which was entirely the 
work of his own hands. It is considered the finest specimen 
of his later period. For many years it was in the 
“ Fountain” collection, and later became the property of 
the late Lord Amherst of Hackney. 








ON THE SOURCES OF INTEREST IN 
MODERN PAINTING. 


By E. E. Minton. 


“THE chief difference between ancient and modern 

painting is, that the former described everything in 
terms of one distance, that is, of the foreground. The 
more distant figures, the details of the landscape, were 
painted as minutely as if they were miniatures of the 
figures and objects occupying the foreground. Every- 
thing was painted clearly and sharply, and every figure 
and object claimed equal attention from the eye of the 
beholder. This method of painting, whilst untrue to 
actual vision, had its general justification in the fact that 
it suited the mental attitude of the time. It was adapted 
to the expression of interest in the subject, which is, the 
particular mark of ancient painting, the subject in ancient 
painting being either portraits or dramatic tableaux. For 
each of these, the right distance is a speaking distance, in 
other words, the foreground. What happens is, that the 
painter naively extends the same definiteness to the remote 
parts of the landscape, and Albrecht Diirer invites us to 
count the houses of Nuremberg in the background with the 
same attentive scrutiny as we bestow upon St. Jerome in 
the foreground. 

The term, modern art, implies a different method of 
seeing, different kinds of interest, and a whole world of 
emotion, of which ancient art knew nothing. 

The system on which ancient art is based is an analytic 
way of looking at things. Painting of this kind looks at the 
world in three separate acts. The first determines the out- 
lines of forms, the second estimates how much darker one 
part is than another, and the third decides on the colour 
to be spread over these forms. So far from rendering the 
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objects in a scene as a whole, it is an effort to explain 
their structure when ex: smined separately. 


This method may result in an extremely beautiful 
convention, and one that renders certain of the charac- 
teristics of the subject matter with great intensity. But 
in defining the sources of interest in modern painting, we 
rule out decorative conventions of picture making, and we 
confine our attention to pictures as reports of what 
the eye sees in the actual world. This means looking at 

picture as a statement of facts. E very picture is that, 
although it may be a great deal more. What are the 
artist’s resources in the terms of modern painting for 
claiming our attention and emphasizing his facts? 

Let me quote some words of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as in 
his llth Discourse he explains the logie of modern 
painting. 


“When one examines with a critical eye the manner of 
those painters whom we consider as patterns, we shall find that 
their great fame does not proceed from their works being more 
highly finished than those of other artists, or from a more 
minute attention to details, but from that enlarged comprehen- 
sion which sees the whole object at once, and that energy of art 
which gives its characteristic effect by adequate expression.” 
And again, “ The detail of particulars which does not assist the 
expression of the main characteristic, is worse than useless ; it 
is mischievous, as 7¢ dissipates the attention, and withdraws it 
from the principal point. It may be remarked that the impres- 
sion which is left on our mind, even of things that are 
familiar to us, is seldom more than their general effect, beyond 
which we do not look in recognising such objects . . . 

I do not mean to subscribe what degree of attention ought to 
be paid to the minute parts ; this it is hard to settle. We are 
sure that it is expressing the general effect of the whole which 
can alone give to objects their true and touching character, and 
wherever this is observed, whatever else may be neglected, we 
acknowledge the hand of a master. We may even go further 
and observe that when the general effect only is presented to us 
by a skilful hand, it appears to express the object represented 
in a more lively manner than the minutest resemblance would 
do . . . Excellence in any one of those parts of art will 
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never be acquired by an artist unless he has the hadit of looking 
at objects at large, and observing the effect which they have on the 
eye when tt ts dilated and employed upon the whole, without 
seeing any one of the parts distinctly. It is by this that we obtain 
the ruling characteristic, and that we learn to imitate it by short 
and dexterous methods.” 


Here is the whole case for modern painting, and that 
procedure against which the adverse criticism has been 
chiefly directed, to wit, blurred definition, explained and 
justified by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a century and more ago. 
The complaint against much modern work, of mistiness, 
smudging, “want of finish,’ may be included in this charge 
of “blurred definition,’ and. the defender of modern 
painting has to prove that, so far from being a defect or a 
fault, it is a distinct addition to the resources of the artist. 
This obliteration of details will be found to arise from two 
sources, the first being the natural aspect of things to the 
disinterested eye from a chosen point--in other words, 
the kind of impression we have of objects when just within 
the range of vision, though our eyes are fixed on a point 
beyond them. The second is the degree of importance given 
to them by the interested eye, regarding the various details 
which have suggested the picture, in the order of attention. 

It will be seen that in the degree of attention and 
emphasis of statement, the question of impressionism is 
raised in an acute form. 

Suppose we take as an illustration, the non-pictorial 
poster, a form of art which has this much in common 
with the picture, that it addresses its claim to attention 
from beginning to end, to the eye. In a poster we have 
a number of facts stated in such a manner as to claim 
our attention in the order in which they strike the eye. 
If it be the announcement of a meeting, there is the 
subject, the speaker, place, time, prices of admission, etc., 
and a well-planned poster will give to each of these facts 
its proper importance to the eye, by the choice of type 
used, so that the passer-by will be caught by the most 
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important fact, and if he thinks fit stop to collect the less 
important facts. 

Now if we look for the devices by which the chief 
matter and the lesser matters are graded for our attention, 
we shall find it in the position and size of the type on the 
poster. This is the device we find in an extreme form in 
Egyptian and other early art, where the god is made 
larger than his worshippers. It is also one of the devices 
of caricature in all times, forms being exaggerated to 
draw attention to them. Without going further, then, 
we have scale, a central, or isolated position as a means 
of claiming attention to a pictorial fact. 

But whilst the large type of the poster may be read at 
a distance it may be necessary to go nearer to make out 
the smaller type. That is to say, there are really two 
posters in one. 

And the difference between modern and ancient paint- 
ing is, for practical purposes, whether it should be possible 
to read the small type as clearly as the large by going 
closer to the picture. That is to say, after viewing the 
picture at the distance at which the eye comfortably sees 
it all at once, ought we to expect when we go nearer, to 
find the details, minutely made out, as they would be in 
Nature when we walked up to them? Now we have just 
seen that Sir Joshua in his theory, like the great modern 
painters in their practice, denies that a picture can satisfy 
like a real thing at both distances, 

Modern painting provides us with another pleasure when 
we come nearer to the picture than the distance at which 
it is intelligible and coherent. We then admire the 
strange mechanism and skilful handiwork by which the 
illusion at the proper distance has been created, but we 
do not expect to find that the artist has combined the 
illusion of the whole at one distance with detail seen at 
another. 

We gather then, that just as the smaller type in the 
poster allows the bigger type to emphasize its important 
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facts over the less important, so the blurred fact 
in the picture allows the clear fact to assert itself. We 
also assume that in looking at a picture statement, the 
eye should be informed which are the important facts. 
We shall see that the blurred fact is not only useful as a 
repoussoir for the clear fact, but that it is desirable in 
itself, because it has a significance of its own: a special 
interest and emotion belong to it. For this reason it may 
sometimes be desirable to paint a picture not merely with 
some of its definitions blurred for the sake of others, but 
with all its definitions blurred for the sake of a particular 
feeling which that method will induce more effectually 
than any other. And here we drop the poster as an 
illustration; a blurred poster would be ridiculous, but a 
picture entirely blurred would be perfectly reasonable. 
The first source of blurred definition is that which 
springs from the action of the mind through the eye, 
interesting itself in one thing rather than another. We 
assume, in the first instance, that the eye has chosen a 
subject, is not poking vaguely about, but is arrested and 
interested. Such a choice is the necessary condition of 
picture making. When, then, is the image, as we see it, 
blurred? We are accustomed, in the study of the mental 
powers, to recognise the fact that the attention can only 
properly be given to “one thing at a time.” In common 
experience, the “ well-regulated mind ” gives its attention 
to a certain fact, or group of related facts, which duty or 
interest have summoned to its presence; the rest of the 
crowd of facts remain in the dim ante-rooms of conscious- 
ness, waiting their turn. But the mind regarding the 
outer world through the eye and confronted by a thousand 
and one facts of scenery, atmosphere, ete., all that 
fills the field of vision, is at first less able to choose 
its subject, to select its material. So far from 
the calm attitude of the thinker, giving audience 
to the creatures of his own creation or memory, he has 
become the politician on the baleony facing a crowd of 
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clamorous interruptors. Against this battery the eye 
protects itself so as to admit but one or two facts at a time. 
It does this by two means. Within the field of vision 
there is a spot more select than the rest, a more sensitive 
part of the retina. Within this spot definitions become 
clearer, outside of it they are blurred. Secondly, the lens 
of the eye, lest it should see too much at one time, allows 
it to adjust itself to one distance only, at the sacrifice of 
the rest. It is a mechanism that allows it to attend to 
things only in this way. On turning the shoulder of the 
wooded knoll which hides Conway from the marsh, you 
see, grouped in perspective, one object behind another, the 
wall of the old town, the quay, the groups of shipping, 
and further beyond, the grey towers of the Castle against 
a dark background of tree-clad hill. Now, if the eye 
fastens on the shipping, quay, ete., the near objects in the 
view, the more distant castle and hill fall out of focus; 
if on the castle, the shipping and quay fall out of focus. 
That is to say, that object on which the eye has fastened 
will be sharply defined, whilst the other objects will be 
blurred. Blurred definition means * out of focus.” 

But the aims of the artist do not end here. The eye, 
in designing its subject, does not remain absolutely still, 
nor does it keep with absolute strictness to one focus. The 
mind employs this optical machinery freely, like a turnstile 
whose keeper has instructions whom to admit 

These two faculties of the eye, the sensitiveness of one 
portion of the retina, its limitation to one focus at a time, 
are means to aid the attention; and attention itself is 
governed by interest. Consider the freedom with which 
interest compels us to accept or refuse what is offered to 
the eye in a view. It is difficult to imagine any method 
of painting which does not take interest into account, yet 
to listen to the theories of some painters and critics, one 
would suppose that the first duty of painting was to go 
dead against all the selecting and subordinating efforts of 


the eye. 
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The painter who, in obedience to a great authority of 
the Victorian age, goes to work “rejecting nothing, 
scorning nothing,” would appear to think it possible to put 
into a picture everything that anybody might notice in a 
scene. The attitude of mind might range between that of 
a worshipper in a church to that of a person looking about 
the floor for pins. But he would surely find out that this 
vataloguing of facts of no interest to him, was equally 
impossible and absurd. We must limit or define our 
interest in a scene before we can render it. The idea that 
a picture should be, like a chirpy host, primed with an 
appropriate remark for every one who comes up; prepared 
to preach a sermon to one, and gossip to another, generally 
spoken of as “ human interest,” backed up by a solemn 
effect of cloud, may be a philosophic notion. It is none 
the less futile. 

The academic mind is dead against any interest what- 
ever. It is a school teacher’s idea of a world seen “for 
the use of schools.” As it is impossible to banish all 
interest, the student of art has been taught to look at the 
world as if it were made of plaster casts. The eclectic 
mind is equally remarkable. This dabbles sympatheti- 
cally with the interests of others, having none of its own. 
It speaks of uniting “classic line” with “ Venetian 
colour,” as if we should say, “Salt and sugar are good 
things, let us mix them together,” forgetting that if colour 
is the theme, definition of form matters not. Then 
there is the modern order of mind which holds that 
the artist has no better business than the amusement of the 
average sightseer, who in most cases is incapable of being 
so entertained. This may be a philanthropic notion. It 
also is none the less futile. There remain then the many 
whom it is worth while to reason with. “They have 
merely been puzzled by a long course of bad pictures and 
tricked into believing that they see things after these 
foolish fashions.” To them we commend a study of the 
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modern pictures which trouble them so strangely, from 
the point of view of interested vision. 

So much then for “ blurred definition” as springing 
from the action of the mind through the eye, interesting 
itself in one thing rather than another. Outside this are 
the operations of light and darkness, of mist and smoke, 
constantly at work with a like result. These cases of 
blurred definition are offered by Nature herself, but the 
mind seizes them as aids to its own machinery for selection, 
suppression and varied emphasis of statement. The artist 
who puts these means together as they exist in the natural 
exercise of the eye has thus at his disposal a delicate and 
flexible method of vision. It is a sort of reverie-veil 
beneath and through which the general make of things is 
intelligible, but from which only those features emerge 
sharply whose beauty and interest demand clearer 
definition. 

The artists of Japan are masters in the art of selection 
and rejection of the facts in the field of vision. By the 
arbitrary use of clouds they effect the blotting out of 
insignificant parts. The plan of the Western artist is far 
subtler—to take in the whole field, but to let emotion and 
interest control the force and distinctness with which its 
essential features are presented. This is the principle that 
guides the hand of an Orchardson in his selecting and 
caressing drawing, and that taught Whistler to wait till 
twilight had worked the charm for him. 

We must pass over some very interesting questions 
which arise at this point of our enquiry, and just note, 
that at this stage we realize what is meant when painters 
and critics speak of “ seeing broadly,” or treating objects 
with “breadth,” and what Sir Joshua means by the 
“dilated eye.” An object is seen broadly when thrown 
out of focus, 

We have arrived at a more general view of modern as 
contrasted with ancient pictorial vision. In ancient 
painting the search is for the edges of each individual 
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object, in modern painting these outlines are lost and 
found as the individual objects take their part in the 
general play of shapes, colours and tones. 

In fully developed modern or impressionistic painting, 
then, the eye is called to an infinitely more difficult task 
than that of surveying and noting down the exact outlines 
of forms. 

Perhaps the distinction between new and old is stated 
too absolutely for truth. Things overlap much more than 
this description allows for, but to pass from Mr. Frith to 
Whistler, or from Claude to Turner, is to feel that a 
revolution in the mode of seeing has been accomplished. 
We are not all of the nature of those whose interest in 
pictorial vision is limited to knowing where the edges of 
separate objects come. 

We feel the terms “ancient” and “ modern” in 
painting must be held loosely, as in our wanderings 
through the National Gallery we hap upon a Rembrandt 
or a Velasquez which speak to us in a voice of to-day, 
whilst there are painters living who speak in the language 
of the past. 

With the development of modern sentiment and feeling, 
landscape and the effects of distance have emerged from 


under the elbows, and between the haloes, of saints and 


, 
martyrs, and have become themselves the dominant 
interest. We pass from the words Prospect or View to 
that of Effect, as we pass from the habit of portrait 
scrutiny proper to topography, to the pattern of landscape 
forms, dressed in light, or partly shrouded in mist or 
shadow. Personal and dramatic interest is replaced by 
incident of light and shadow, and tracts of land and 
water, trees and clouds, are “the tender stops of various 
quills ” upon which the visual music is played. 

As a further example of the power of modern art, let 
us take the impression made on the eye by a crowd. This 
the older art could not render. For what we mean by a 
crowd is the impression of the mass, the vague movement, 
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the patch upon patch of half-revealed faces, the multiform 
life. The older art treated a crowd on strictly dramatic 
lines; the painter drew each face as a portrait. But the 
idea of a crowd is different from a knowledge of each 
person in it. The crowd in painting, from Raphael to 
Mr. Frith, is a collection of portraits. It is the modern 
painter who gives us the idea of the mass and swarm of 
the crowd by blurred patches of colour. 

Similarly it is impossible to give the idea of a forest by 
a certain number of brightly defined trees. Corot, when 
he paints the forest does not give us six trees and a half, 
but by massing together trunks, branches, twigs and 
leaves, by vapour, or light and shadow, gives us the forest. 
So again the nocturnes of Mr. Whistler presented aspects 
of a town and river by night, undistracted by the gossiping 
incidents of the day—the details swamped in mist. 

It will be seen then, that all this new method of seeing, 
and therefore of painting as affected by it, works for 
poetry. These new means of mist, darkness, blurring of 
the image, are apt most often to spell out to the modern 
mind the word “Mystery,” and it is mystery that appeals 
most to the modern mind. As moderns, we are in love 
with the background. The eye in modern literature is 
constantly on the background. Of more than one novelist 
it might be said that he confuses two arts and fills in a 
painter’s background of landscape instead of his own 
proper material. 

But the track so well-beaten in literature, seems shut to 
many people in painting; they read their Shelley or 
Keats with delight, but have a suspicion of the painter 
who works in the same vein of poetry when he gives them 
the romance and mystery of vision, of things half seen, 
half veiled in mist, shadow, or light. The marvellous 
drawings by Turner, put aside by Mr. Ruskin as 
“ unfinished,” are supreme illustrations of this inspiration. 
We put mystery forward as a distinct addition to the 


resources of art. 
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In a word, interested vision, and the way it acts, is the 
clue to modern painting, or impressionism, and with this 
clue in hand, minor points like degree of “ finish,” amount 
of detail, etc., will solve themselves. Finish in painting 
is not copying the similitude of things imitatively by 
laborious execution, but accumulated knowledge told in 
the simplest and least laborious manner. In fact, “finish” 
in a picture is the completion of the artist’s idea, not the 
supply of the merely obvious fact, minutely detailed. 

Modern art insists that the aim of the artist should 
be single-minded. That it is undesirable to attempt 
to execute every quality that we can perceive in a 
subject, for in Nature we never see more than one picture 
at once. It is our task to find out what it is in a scene 
that is worth recording. It may be Colour or Form, or 
Character, or what not. But paint the one impression 
that you feel the most, whether it is understood by the 
many or not. All cannot be executed in one picture. 
The choice—your choice of the part or quality of the 
subject to be thus emphasized, is determined by your own 
personality. 
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“THE NEW MACHIAVELLI” AND 
“THE PATRICIAN.” 


By J. J. Ricnarpson. 


he one of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s delightful, if mordant, 
caricatures we are shown the shade of Robert Louis 
Stevenson revisiting the society of our living men of letters 
under the escort of Mr. Edmund Gosse. ‘The writers 
caricatured are Kipling, Zangwill, Bernard Shaw, 
Chesterton, Cunninghame Graham, Belloc, Maurice 
Hewlett, H. G. Wells and John Galsworthy, and the 
letterpress at the foot of the picture runs thus :— 

Shadow of RK, L. S.: “ And now that you have shown me 
the new preachers and politicians, show me some of the 
new men of letters.” 

Mr. Gosse: “ But, my dear Louis, these ARE the men 
of letters.” 

This is somewhat merciless on the part of Max, but it 
throws a vivid light upon the seriousness of living writers, 
and makes us realise how lacking is the literature of to-day 
in the gay and cheerful spirit, in the sportive and light- 
some humour which could present life to us in its more 
attractive aspects, and make us feel the relish of living 
despite all the drawbacks and difficulties of life. 

To-day our writers who have any pretensions to be con- 
sidered literary artists seem to find their pleasure in 
showing up our faults and weaknesses, in exposing and 
dilating upon the evils of our social system, in trying to 
unsettle or destroy some of the most cherished ideas and 
beliefs, and all under the guise of writing novels and 
plays. When we think what a solace to the mind, what a 
refreshment to the spirit comes from literature we cannot 
help feeling sad that those who have the gift of expression, 
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the power to wield the pen, instead of being able to 
entertain, delight, and elevate us, are only able to pose us 
with psychological problems, or depress us by their con- 
tinual dwelling upon moral and social hardships. And 
we have been recently told that this trend of the novel is 
to become more and more accentuated in the near future. 

One of the most brilliant of these writers, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in an article on “ The Contemporary Novel,” in the 
Fortnightly Review for November, 1911, sets forth his 
conviction that the novel of the future must divest itself 
of the qualities that make it a form of relaxation and 
enjoyment and become a complete commentary upon the 
whole of life and society. Away with such old-fashioned 
notions as art and technique, and form and construction in 
novels, he practically says, and let us be as discursive as 
we like and recognise no limitations in our subject matter. 
Away with pathos and humour, with tales of adventure, 
stories of romance. Such trivialities are not for these 
serious times. The novel, to quote Mr. Well’s own words, 
“is the only medium through which we can discuss the 
great majority of the problems which are being raised in 
such bristling multitude by our contemporary social 
development. Nearly every one of these problems has at 
its core a psychological problem, and not merely a 
psychological problem, but one in which the idea of 
individuality is an essential factor.” 

In his latest novel, “* The New Machiavelli,’ Mr. Wells 
has given us a sample of what we may expect if his 
forecast of the future form of fiction be correct. In it we 
get a taste of that seriousness of spirit which, dispensing 
with the antiquated aids of plot, humour, character- 
drawing and situation is to make the novel of the future 
a thesis or problem wrapped up, like unpleasantly tasting 
pills, in a sugary coating of imaginary biography. In it 
we get Mr. Wells’s discursive presentation of life, and a 
novel in which what might have been treated as the 
denouement is revealed to us in the first chapter, so that 
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there is no need for the eagerly curious to do, as I 
understand the fair sex usually do with a novel, refer to 
the last pages to see how it ends. A novel, in fact, which 
might not unfairly be described as a book of detached 
thoughts and impressions. ‘Thus bad begins, and worse 
remains behind,” for Mr. Wells goes on to proclaim his 
intention of making the novel “ the social mediator, the 
vehicle of understanding, the instrument of self-examina- 
tion, the parade of morals and the exchange of manners, 
the factory of customs, the criticism of laws and institu- 
tions, and of social dogmas and ideas. It is to be the home 
confessional, the initiator of knowledge, the seed of fruitful 
self-questioning.” 

From this extract you will readily discern that the 
novel of the future promises to be somewhat portentous. 
But the comforting thought still remains with us that even 
greater men than Mr. Wells have made mistakes when 
they have ventured into the field of prophecy, and that 
even if we do not live to see it perhaps our children, or 
our children’s children, may find the novel persisting in 
reverting to its original type as one of the most fascinating 
forms of literary entertainment. 

In saying this I do not wish you to think that I look 
upon “ The New Machiavelli” as a dull book. Even if it 
be a strange and unfamiliar form of fiction, it is extremely 
interesting. But so are those solid monthlies, the .Vine- 
teenth Century, the Fortnightly and the English Review 
to those who like such reading matter. And, of course, it 
would be impossible to imagine that anything written by a 
man with Mr. Wells’s keen and bright intellect could be 
dull reading. 

He is always so vitally interested in himself, in what 
he sees and what he thinks that his vivid personality 
infects us. We may disagree with his views, resent some 
of his presentations of life and the implications of his 
line of thought, but we cannot resist the pulsating energy 
of his writing, we are carried along by the full-bosomed 
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stream of his impressions, thoughts and ideas. In this 
absence of restraint, and the infusion of an eager and 
undisciplined personality into his work Mr. Wells is 
almost as far apart as the poles from Mr. Galsworthy. 
Their way of seeing things is so different, and their style 
of writing still more so. One of the characteristics of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s art is its restraint. He seems to stand 
aloof from life with a detachment that makes us think of 
him at times as only an ironical, if interested, observer, 
as a mere looker on at a game of cross purposes and 
mischances. 

Their latest novels—*The New Machiavelli” and “The 
Patrician,”’—show this marked difference very distinctly 
because, by a coincidence, in itself somewhat curious, both 
novels are studies of the same problem. Both deal with 
the struggle in a man’s mind between adopting a course 
of action dictated by a sense of moral duty and one 
urged by the imperious demands of illicit love. In each 
novel the hero is a prominent member of Parliament with 
an intense passion for politics. They have both impressed 
their personalities upon the House of Commons, and risen 
to high positions in their parties, so high that the possi- 
bilities of leadership are almost within their grasp. At 
this point in their careers comes the intrusion of the 
irresistible challenge of sex. They both succumb to the 
fascination of a woman, and the passion with each is, 
perhaps, the more serious because they have left behind 
them their youth. Their temptation is not that of a mere 
vulgar amour that might in secret burn itself out, or be 
known only to a few intimate friends, but a love that 
needs a complete and open realisation. 

Thus arises in two intellectual natures the conflict of 
reason and duty against the more primitive and deeper 
instincts, but with considerable difference when judged 
from the conventional moral point of view. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s hero, Lord Miltoun, a bachelor of 
ascetic, patrician temperament, who has hitherto been 
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unacquainted with love, only learns, when in the full 
grip of his passion, that the woman he loves is the wife of 
another man, and that man a high Church clergyman 
with views entirely opposed to divorce under any circum- 
stances. Miltoun, when chance has made him acquainted 
with Mrs. Noel, and this friendship has developed into 
love, through the incurious reticence of his disposition, 
has accepted the rumour of a divorce without any inquiry 
as to her position, feeling certain in his own mind that 
such action has been on her part and through the fault 
of her husband, and that she is a woman who has been 
sinned against and suffered. When too late he learns 
that though she has not sinned yet neither is she a free 
woman, and that all chance of an honourable alliance is 
impossible. 

Remington in “The New Machiavelli” is a married 
man, one who in marrying was perhaps more influenced 
by propinquity, or even a mild form of self-interest, than 
of love, for it was his wife’s money and her friends’ 
influence that enabled him to realise his ambition of 
entering Parliament, and his marital relations are such 
that, though devoid of what might strictly be called 
unhappiness, are yet strained and ineffective. Then the 
passion for another woman comes into his life and, as he 
says, if he sinned through it, it burned itself clear, and 
became love. 

One point of likeness between the two novels is that 
both heroines are willing to sacrifice themselves on the 
altar of passion. They are both indifferent to the moral 
code and are content to live in adultery, so that the 
burden, in each case, falls on the man to decide what 
shall happen. Whether to ignore the world and _ its 
opinion, make of their love a new world to themselves, 
or, freeing themselves from the trammels of passion, find 
their satisfaction in their political careers. And here we 
meet the divergent issues of the two novels, 

In the “New Machiavelli,’ Remington accepts the 
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woman’s gift and endeavours to keep secret their amour 
whilst continuing his work in Parliament. When, after 
a time, he finds this impossible, for the tongue of rumour 
becomes busy and threatens to make known what he had 
hoped to keep secret, he decides, not on moral grounds 
but on the ground of expediency, to break off his liaison. 
But the passion is too strong, he struggles in vain, and 
at last, abandoning his political career, his wife, and all 
his intellectual associations, crosses to the continent to 
make a new environment with the woman he loves. 

The patrician Miltoun’s course of action is the reverse 
of this. His religious nature, his ascetic mode of thought, 
his devotion to politics, most of all, restrain him from 
taking the plunge, however willing the woman. The idea 
of living with another man’s wife, even though it could 
be kept secret, whilst he posed as a political leader, and 
as one chiefly responsible for the government of his 
country, is so repugnant to his moral sense that he never 
for a moment entertains it. The struggle with him 
narrows itself down to whether he should abandon his 
position in the political world, cut himself adrift from 
everything in life that has hitherto been of vital interest 
to him or whether he should content himself with the 
solace of the companionship of the woman he loves, and 
for whom he feels such an intense passion. The passion 
for politics overcomes the passion of love. The struggle 
ends in his recognition that, as it is impossible for him 
to marry the woman he loves it is equally impossible for 
him to enter into an irregular union. And he takes his 
place again as a fighter in the political arena. The note 
upon which Mr. Galsworthy ends his book is the old 
Greek saying, “ Character is fate,” and “the universal 
truth that all are in bond to their own natures, and what 
a man has most desired shall enslave him.” 

The same aphorism would apply with equal justice to 
Remington, for Mr. Wells in his portrayal of his hero’s 
character shows him to be passionate, emotional and with 
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a latent sensuality in his disposition. His environment, 
his intellectual interests, his pursuit of politics have kept 
this latter in check, but it nevertheless smoulders and 
with possibilities of a flare up. There is in Remington 
nothing akin to the ascetic, austere, spiritually minded 
Miltoun, and so when the crisis of his life comes, passion 
asserts its sway and he leaves his ambitions, his interests, 
his career for love. Ilis character determines his fate. 

Whilst it may be said of both these novels that they are 
in the main psychological studies of the intrusion of 
passion into a man’s life yet in the ‘“ New Machiavelli” 
there is a note of protest against the present-day insistence 
that a moral lapse on the part of a public man, if found 
out, should necessitate his abandonment of his public 
career. And for this the book has been censored, and 
well advertised. Regarded only as works of fiction Mr. 
Galsworthy’s is the more artistic novel. He seems to have 
acquired a firmer command over his art than he had in 
his earlier works, though without showing us any greater 
range of characters than we are already familiar with. 
And he does not display any wider outlook, or more varied 
experience. 

Mr. Wells’s book shows a distinct departure from his 
earlier method of telling a story, as in “ Kipps” for 
instance, though in “ Tono-Bungay,” there is a similar 
autobiographical discursiveness. But then he has told us 
what he intends to make of the novel of the future, that 
it is not to be a means of recreation, but to take its part 


in that “ enormous criticism going on of the faiths upon 
which men’s lives and associations are based, and of 
every standard and rule of conduct. And it is inevitable 
that the novel, just in the measure of its sincerity and 
ability, should reflect and co-operate in the atmosphere 
and uncertainties and changing variety of this seething 
and creative time.” 











ON PATHOS. 
By J.D. ANDREw. 


S the entrance to a discussion it is often advisable to 
define the terminology employed, and so, now, as a 
preliminary I am led to put the question—What is 
Pathos? Turning to the dictionaries I find Dr. Murray 
describes it as (a) “ That quality in speech, writing, music, 
or artistic representation which excites a feeling of pity 
or sadness; power of stirring tender or melancholy 
emotion; pathetic or affecting character or influence.” 
(b) “A pathetic expression or utterance” (rare). (c) 
“Suffering (bodily or mental),” (rare)—and, generally, 
with all this other authorities agree. Nevertheless, with 
the especial reference to pity or sadness I am not alto- 
gether satisfied and prefer the simpler definition in 
Chambers’ dictionary: “ That in anything (as a word, a 
look, ete.) which touches the feelings or raises the tender 
emotions; the expression of deep feeling.”” Granting that 
the original Greek word implied suffering, and even that, 
as Wordsworth says, “the pathetic partakes of animal 
sensation,” I go further. Words, after all, are but noses 
of wax, and we mould them at will, this shall be tip- 
tilted, this bulbous, this aquiline. And so I say that 
there is pathos not only in great suffering but also in 
great joy, indeed, more or less in all the emotions of 
humanity, while at the same time I protest against the 
degradation of the word by those poisoners of the wells of 
pure English, newspaper scribblers and careless speakers, 
whose only notion of the pathetic is of something—such 
as a shocking accident—which makes you feel sad. 
Certainly, tears are often its concomitant, but then, are 
there not tears of rapture as well as of sorrow? Pathos, 
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I take it, is essentially that which suddenly catches you 
by the throat and with its fingers clutches the strings of 
your heart. It is not a commonplace of existence—even 
birth and death are in themselves but trivialities—to both 
it is the sequence that matters, the life that comes after. 
It is, in short, the hidden fount, the source of sorrowful 
tears and the well-spring of rapturous joy. 

But, conscious that to define is to dare greatly, I pause 
and say humbly as that sainted sinner, Bishop Cranmer, 
said when tackled by King Henry on a point of doctrine, 
“This is mine own opinion and sentence at this present, 
which nevertheless I do not temerariously define but refer 
the judgment thereof to your majesty.” 

Pathos, though as old as creation and as wide as the 
world, is not vouchsafed to all. To Peter Bell 


A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


but such apathy as Peter’s is not peculiar to potters—all 
ranks share it for, alas! to the vast majority true pathos 
is practically a stranger. How few are the hearts lifted 
up by a rainbow in the sky, or by the song of a bird, or 
the pealing of church bells, or the pageant of summer, or 
the cadence of sweet music, the mystery of the mountains 
or the memories of what is past and gone. But what a 
depth of pathos lies in association! How touching is the 
ending of Newman’s “Apologia” where, narrating his 
final departure from Oxford—his sad farewells to old 
friends, he writes: “I took leave of my old college, 
Trinity, which was so dear to me and which held on its 
foundation so many who had been kind to me both when I 
was a boy and all through my Oxford life. Trinity had 
never been unkind to me. There used to be much snap- 
dragon growing on the walls opposite my freshman’s rooms 
there, and I had for years taken it as the emblem of my 
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own perpetual residence even unto death in my University. 
On the morning of the 23rd I left the Observatory. I 
have never seen Oxford since, excepting its spires as they 
are seen from the railway.” 

This tender touch of the ‘snapdragon growing on the 
walls’ sends me to Browning’s “Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology ” :— 

There’s a sunset touch 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus ending from Euripides, 
And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as nature’s self. 


Seeking flowers of pathos in the field of poesy one is 
disappointed. The morose Milton pathetically pens 
“Lycidas,” but its emotion is artificial and studied; his 
personality, like that of such men as Shelley and Byron, 
is wanting in the requisite tenderness of feeling. Words- 
worth too often sinks into utter bathos while but rarely 
touching the heart. Tennyson, as in his “ Break, break, 
break on thy cold grey stones, O sea?” and his “ Grand- 
mother’s Apology,” and Browning, especially in “ Pippa 
Passes” and “ The Ring and the Book,” are more success- 
ful. 

It is in the drama we come upon the finest examples, 
particularly in the plays of Shakespeare. We see in 
“King John” the desolate, ill-fated Constance mourning 
in the dust— 


Here I and Sorrow sit, 
Here is my throne bid Kings come bow to it. 


we hear Prospero’s sad ending to the revels— 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


we hear Shallow’s— 


Dead, dead—and is old Double dead! 
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we have the tragedies “King Lear,” “Hamlet,” “Macbeth” 
—all full of pathos. But it is not confined to tragedy—it 
is also to be found even in comedy, and it would be gross 
ingratitude to ignore its presence in modern drama, 
though it must be admitted that pathos on the stage is too 
often very ‘stagey.’ You knew when Toole meant to be 
pathetic by the falsetto of his voice. Still I have a tender 
memory of a little piece of his called “Uncle Dick’s 
Darling,” in which the pathos is that of the unexpected. 
And so again in that early Victorian (and victorious) 
play of Robertson’s “ Caste,” comes the same powerful 
elements when the soldier returns, as it were, from the 
dead to his mourning wife. There is a knock at the door— 
“The milk!” cries sister-in-law Polly—enter the hero— 
while Polly, in the secret all along, jumps to the piano, 
and weeping for joy, dashes off a triumphal march. Of 
course this is all very Victorian—our pathos, nowadays, 
is not of the tea and tea-cup kind, we drink absinthe and 
have delirium tremens. As for the vulgar pathos, such 
as is provided by the authors and actors of melodrama— 
the stuff meant to catch the groundlings—I need say 
nothing. 

But it is in song we most surely reach the depths of 
pathos—in the natural union of sentiment and music. 
What is more truly pathetic than “Auld Robin Gray”? 
with its stress of the primitive and the elemental, the 
hopeless, the contrast between what might have been and 
what is,—in short, the pathos of life. In our old songs 
we meet with abundant pathos, nor—while setting aside 
one’s personal predilections for the lays of the Jacobites, for 
who is not touched by “ Lochaber no more,“ or “Farewell, 
Manchester!” ?—can one ignore the fierce yet gloomy 
hymn sung by the Covenanters on the hill-side. Then 
in later days Burns has added to our store such gems as 
“Afton Water” and “To Mary in Heaven,” while the 
literature of our old ballads furnishes numberless illus- 
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trations of a sweet and tender pathos as in “ The Bailiff’s 
Daughter of Islington” and “ Barbara Allen.” 

In the realm of fiction we reasonably expect pathos and 
have a plentiful provision, although too often it is of a 
somewhat sloppy quality. Even Dickens does not escape 
censure, as his attempts overmuch smack of the stage and 
the footlights, but the scene in Peggoty’s hut where the 
doleful Mrs. Gummidge suddenly becomes the comforter 
is well nigh perfect. Thackeray, however, ranks higher. 
The picture of Rawdon Crawley’s discovery of his wife’s 
perfidy is to my thinking a masterpiece, while of a 
different pathos the death of old Colonel Newcome is 
inexpressibly touching. But not to Mr. G. B. Shaw, who 
says “ When your Shakespeares and Thackerays huddle 
up the matter at the end by killing somebody and cover- 
ing up your eyes with the undertaker’s handkerchief, duly 
onioned with some pathetic praise as ‘ The flight of angels 
sing thee to thy rest!” or ‘Adsum,’ or the like, I have no 
respect for them at all, such maudlin tests may impose on 
tea drinkers, not on me.” To which tirade one can only 
reply “No, indeed! Mr. Gas-Bag Shaw—one does not 
expect pathos in Simon Tappertit, nor does one greatly 
desire to learn Mrs. Todgers’s notion of a wooden leg.” 

But after all it is in association with religion that we 
find the deepest pathos. I pity the man who can read 
unmoved the biblical story of Joseph and his brethren— 
“the old man of whom ye spake, is he yet alive?” and 
the wail of David, “Oh, my son Absalom! Would God 
I had died for thee, my son, my son!” and the sad song 
of captive Israel by the waters of Babylon—the parable 
of the prodigal son whose fond father’s eyes saw him 
returning “ when he was yet a great way off ’’—the answer 
of the bereaved Shunamitish mother to Elisha’s servant’s 
question: “Is it well with the child?” “It is well.” 
Mark in most instances the pathos is not of sorrow so much 
as of joy—if there is a depressed pathos in the sunset is 
there not an exalted pathos in the dawn? 
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Here a warning voice bids me beware. “ Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.” Yet with a scrupulous reverence I will 
venture further. I say then that in the worship of the 
sanctuary I find at once the deepest and the highest 
pathos—a profundity of sorrow and a celestial joy. Our 
emotions are diverse—a man may be moved by the 
insidious strains of the Uverture to * Tannhauser” but he 
is there altogether on the lower plane of sensuality, and 
if he remain is in peril of being reduced to feeding on 
swinish husks. Let me take you apart for another and 
far different experience. Suppose that it is Holy Week 
and in due course of the old church ritual we attend the 
office of “'Tenebre.” It is strange, and you will perhaps 
say, a wearisome business—a continuous chanting of 
psalms, only varied by intermissions of antiphons, lessons, 
versicles and responses, during which a number of candles 
are extinguished till finally in the darkness arises the 
plaintive music of Allegri’s Miserere. Then follows a 
low muttered prayer, a confused noise as of the rending 
of the temple veil and in silence all depart. The whole 
service is designed to set forth in a gathering gloom the 
desolation of the church at the tragedy of the Passion, 
and if you are not a fool or a fanatic, whatever may be 
your belief or unbelief, you will be impressed, as even 
Disraeli was, by its haunting pathos. Than the oft- 
recurring refrain “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, revocare ad 
Dominum, Deum,” I know nothing more musically and 
plaintively pathetic. 

Now, passing from this valley of the shadow to seek a 
pathos which shall be, not sad but joyous, my memory 
yields a cameo. I was living in the country—many 
years ago—hard by the old ancestral park of one whose 
forbears were there in the time of King Canute. It was a 
glorious Sunday morning in midsummer—“ the bridal of 
the earth and sky ’—and, out for an idle stroll around, I 
turned in at the little Roman chapel (Pugin’s work) and 
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stood awhile in the porch outside the closed door. Mass 
was half over, for I heard the priest sing “ Sursum Corda” 
—it was too late to enter. In the garden ground outside 
the flowers offered the tribute of their odorous incense, 
above in the blue empyrean a lark at heaven’s gate poured 
forth his rapturous song and, as I listened, there crawled 
across the flag-stone at my feet a little beetle—in the 
brilliant sunshine a marvel of colour—gleaming irides- 
cent with such purple and gold, such green and red as 
Solomon in all his glory could never boast. As I gazed 
the silence was broken: from inside the chapel came the 
tingling of a bell, then the throbbing of the organ, then 
the swelling human chorus. Baring my head, I saw that 
the beetle had paused on his way and was now standing 
still, turned towards the altar as though joining in the 
Trisagion. ‘“‘ Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Dominus, Deus, 
Sabaoth, pleni sunt coeli et terra tua gloria. Hosanna in 
Excelsis.” The music died away into silence, and I 
stepped forth from the Chapel precincts bearing with me 
a touching memory, an abiding pathos which should be 
for ever impregnable to the corroding tooth of time. 
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SELECTIONS FROM A BOOK OF 
TABLE TALK. 


By GrorGE MILNER. 


Courtesy. 

It is painful to notice how little regard men and women 
show for the feelings of others in the common highways of 
life. This is not evident so much in positive acts of 
rudeness as in the absence of delicate feeling ; in forgetful- 
ness of others’ presence and of others’ needs, wishes and 
conveniences; in obliviousness, in fact, of others and of 
their reasonable demands upon us. In this matter women 
are greater sinners than men,—they are more selfish as 
regards the general; but, on the other hand, when their 
affections are engaged, or aroused, then their unselfishness 
is greater and their devotion becomes heroic. 


American Humour. 

What is called “American Humour” appears to be 
compounded upon a recipe. It arises chiefly from the 
obvious exaggeration of facts, and the statement of 
transparent falsehoods; and also upon the apparently 
innocent avowal of current hypocrisies. A new province 
of humour was wanted, or at least an old one refurbished 
and pushed to further extremes, and this was sought in 
the cheap device of treating the most sacred things with 
daring familiarity and irreverence. 

It must be admitted that the older humour has always 
had something of this latter quality. Probably it has 
arisen from man’s wish to decrease the pressure upon him 
of the awful mysteries by which he is environed. 

Genius. 


Much of the work of genius consists in the power of 
saying again and again the same things in new and 
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attractive modes. It is curious to note how very few and 
simple are what may be called the root-ideas of many of 
our greatest men. Of course this only becomes evident 
when we make a careful analysis of their productions. 


Sleep and Death. 

Even when rest is most needed I have an instinctive 
dread of that interval which is given to sleep, and often 
can only reconcile myself to it by thinking of the awaking 
and the renewed activity of the morrow; the monotony of 
the first being only endurable when considered in connec- 
tion with the second, and of both as only successive stages 
in an unbroken continuity of existence. In precisely the 
same way I look at the problem of death, and the life 
which is to follow. 


Style. 

The best way to acquire a good style in writing is to 
steep yourself from early youth in the works of the 
acknowledged masters, not in those of one, but of many; 
else you will fall into mere imitation. Give great 
prominence to the Authorised version of the Bible and to 
the Book of Common Prayer, for in these melody, dignity 
and a fine flavour of the antique are found without a 
painful archaism. 


Art. 

Art was formerly a great teacher—it taught facts and 
infused devotion. What can it do now? It is not needed 
to teach facts, for books have quite superseded the 
necessity. It may still, however, teach the facts of nature 
if not of history. For art opens the vulgar eye to see that 
which, unaided and undirected, it would never see. It 
may still also inspire devotion, when, and only when, 
true devotion guides the pencil, as in the case, for instance, 
of Frederick Shields. It may also inspire with high 
thoughts by showing man at his best and highest. Lastly, 
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it may correct the undue tendency to hardness and unbeliet 
which is the concomitant of the modern scientific temper. 
To say this is not to speak against science, but only to urge 
that human nature is diverse and that varying influences 
are needed to make up the whole man. Art softens, 
humanises, sweetens, enlarges. 


Obscurity in Literature. 

Obscurity in literature arises from four causes, two of 
which have reference to the thought or matter, and two to 
the style. First, it may arise in consequence of inherent 
difficulty and complexity in the subject. There are 
thoughts so abstruse and emotions so subtle that language 
is sometimes incapable of expressing them, or at best but 
imperfectly. Such obscurity may be condoned. Second, 
it may arise from the writer not knowing in any definite 
manner what it is he has to say or wishes to say. Such 
obscurity is never to be condoned. Third, as regards 
style, it may arise from excessive brevity and compression, 
and from the use of what may be called the “ shorthand ” 
of speech. This also may be condoned; and, fourth, it 
may spring, as it most frequently does, from an entirely 
opposite cause—from redundancy and _ verbiage—the 
accumulation of words without need or reason so that the 
thought is strangled and overlaid even in the birth. This, 
like the second cause of obscurity, is ever to be severely 
condemned, 


Public Speaking. 

After all, the hardest thing to accomplish satisfactorily 
to oneself is public speaking. 

If cumbered with notes you are dry and artificial. If 
free from notes you are rambling. If you labour for 
clearness and consecutiveness you are dull. If impassioned 
you are incoherent and unreportable. 

Contrary to currently received opinion it is much more 
difficult to learn to speak well than to write well. 
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Habits. 

We frequently see a man depart from a course of recti- 
tude simply because he has broken some good habit and 
got on to another track, as it were—a track which does 
not lead to or make necessary the right course of action. 
We dare not disregard the strength which comes of good 
habits, but the perfect man would be one who was not 
dependent in any degree upon the supports of habit—who 
could walk uprightly in ever-new ways and new conditions 
either of circumstances or of creed. 


Character, 

What may be called corrosion of character usually arises 
from increased worldliness as a man gets older, or from 
inordinate desire of distinction, or (and this is most 
frequent) from the growth of selfishness. The same evils 
exist in early life, but the natural enthusiasm of youth 
keeps them in check. 


Darkness. 

Darkness before me I do not dread, but darkness behind 
me is an invincible terror—it seems to follow my steps like 
an entity. An empty chamber I abhor as Nature is said 
to abhor a vacuum, and I cannot pass such a room or turn 
the look upon it without a shudder. 


Animal Intelligence. 

The evolution of animal intelligence may be made a 
source of continual study and pleasure. To take an 
instance—watch a great horse struggling with a heavy 
burden up a steep road. The snorting nostril and the 
straining nerve show that the will is being definitely 
exercised ; but, more than this, there is an evident enjoy- 
ment in the performance of duty, and when, at the top of 
the hill, the driver pats the animal’s neck, the turn of the 
head and the side-glance of the eye exhibit an unmistakable 
sense of triumph and satisfaction. 
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Arthur Hugh Clough. 

It is not quite critical to say that Clough is Homeric or 
Chaucerian. Homer affected him and so did Chaucer, but 
he is too subjective and self-conscious to be like either of 
them. He was influenced by the new romantic school, 
and especially by Wordsworth, and yet he shows traces of 
the older English Augustan period. But with all this he 
is the clear product of the middle of this century. The 
‘alm necessary for the production of the highest verse was 
not his. He was too much disturbed by the aggressiveness 
of science, and the unavoidable readjustment of the out- 
works of religion. 


Witt. 

That kind of wit which, in order to make it acceptable, 
requires to be spiced, either with blasphemy or obscenity, 
reminds me of those meats which, because they are either 
vapid or putrescent, are only made palatable by being 
loaded with condiments. 


Emotional Thought. 

It seems like a paradox to say that one often thinks 
emotionally. Not, therefore, inadequately or inefficiently. 
The emotion starts the thought and gives it momentum. 
I am not now alluding to eloquence or oratory, although 
with regard to these the truth of the saying is more obvious. 

The finest eloquence results when reason rides on the 
wings of emotion—supported by it and yet controlling it. 


The Epidemic of Pessimism, 

We cannot too often call to mind Ruskin’s insistence 
that as there are three material things essential to life— 
pure air, water and earth, so—borrowing from Wordsworth 
—there are three immaterial things equally essential— 
Admiration, Hope and Love. Instead of these last we 
find now that the prevailing tone is one of depreciation, 
despair—pessimism we call it—and scorn, if not hate. 
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More and more the spirit of the time becomes critical, 
censorious, analytical—a temper of disintegration and 
destruction. Now, where this temper rules there can be 
no noble creative work. Admiration, love and hope mean 
life and joyousness; the opposites mean decay and death. 
All great work is joyous; there may be travail, but in the 
“ pains ” of the true poet or artist there is always pleasure. 
Until we have got through the analytical, doubting, 
despairing epidemic we must not expect any great or 
healthy product of genius. 


Action and Thought. 

We can all control our actions. Only the strongest and 
the noblest have entire control of their thoughts. The 
mind is ours and not ours. It frequently seems to act for 
good as well as for evil from impulses which are situate 
outside and beyond the power of our direction. 
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A LANCASHIRE IDYLL— 
PANCAKE TUESDAY. 
By ArtHur W. Fox. 


Good lack, their youthful skins grew tight as drums, 
Such tensile power have pancakes. 
—The Village Poet. 


ILE month of February is not unusually the rawest of 
the year, when the weather has by no means attained 
to any sufficient degree of maturity. March rejoices in 
its mighty winds, which roar and bluster and pierce 
into the inmost recesses of humanity, but which are for 
the most part, like humanity itself, uncommonly dry. 
Its predecessor amongst the months is alternately frozen 
with bitter cold or chilled by a moist and inclement 
temperature, which works its way by subtle stealth into 
the mortal marrow. Overcoats afford no adequate protec- 
tion against this dismal dampness; quick walking seems to 
do little more than add to the penetrating power of the 
atmosphere, while the early snowdrops have a pinched 
look extending to the frost-nipped spikes of their grey- 
green leaves. Inside the house it is possible to mend the 
fire and to stretch the benumbed fingers over its ruddy 
blaze, while a warm glow begins slowly to pervade the 
rest of the body. Outside the wind sighs with a peculiarly 
mournful and snuffling tone, as if it were suffering from a 
severe cold in the head, which makes the bare trees and 
dark evergreens shudder with rustling sympathy. 

Now and then showers of slushy and clinging sleet 
encompass the worn wayfarer, who is not so grateful as 
perhaps he might be for the interesting vagaries of the 
English climate. Sometimes the snow lies deep and 
shining over northern England in honour of the white 
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sway of King Winter with his alternating ministers Jack 
Frost and Tom Thaw. But when the second of these cool 
courtiers begins to exercise his fluid force, he produces a 
melancholy and depressing effect. The slow thaw-drip 
from the eaves has a sorrowful sound, and the down-spout 
seems as if it required to blow its nose. The roads become 
sloppy and unpleasant to the tread, as if the careless 
housemaid of the year had left her floor splashed all over 
with a soapy-looking and icy-feeling fluid. The stoutest 
boots need the resistant powers of dubbing, and the careless 
vagrant for once finds his tramping through the country so 
disagreeable that he compounds for casual shelter by 
wearily breaking stubborn stones. Those who can, per- 
sistently remain within doors and cheer themselves with 
the borrowed sunshine of the fire and the misleading 
warmth of soothing and seductive liquors. 

The sooty sparrows seek such heat as may be found 
near the chimney, or ensconced within the smoky depths 
of evergreen ivy chirp and twitter and flutter fiercely in 
their perennial wranglings. The dog lies cosily huddled 
on the hearth and refuses to leave the cheerful fireside. 
The cat resents his intrusion upon her favourite resting- 
place with angry murmurs varied by intermittent 
explosions, until their muttered quarrels are temporarily 
silenced by an occasional well-directed kick, administered 
more in playfulness than in anger. In the fitful gleams of 
sunlight, pale and cold as the gray sky itself, the canary- 
bird has a vain fancy that the nesting season is near, and 
begins to trill his irritating song. The cat pricks up 
her ears under the influence of an almost irresistible 
fascination. He is dreaming of ancestral or inherited 
recollections of Las Palmas, she of a dainty feast cruelly 
kept out of her reach. Her mouth waters, her whiskers 
twitch, her tail flaps silently but swiftly to and fro. In 
fact, she is only restrained from an unavailing spring 
by her ignorance of that chapter in Trigonometry treating 
of “ Heights and Distances.” In short, so tempting is the 
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cosy parlour that the wan weather offers small inducement 
to living beings to brave its sloppy rigours. 

At a time of the year so chilling and so uniformly 
depressing some harmless diversions and jollifications are 
indispensable to chase away the dreary darkness of winter. 
The Catholic Church, with commendable care for the 
bodies as for the souls of her children, has seized upon 
many of the older heathen festivals and transformed them 
into ecclesiastical feasts. Among such merry and innocent 
celebrations are those of Shrovetide, which brought with 
it in Barnton a cycle of curious customs, now fast slipping 
away from the memory of the villagers. The recollection 
of a far-off time once clung to the village, even after 
civilisation had begun to wage its deadly war against the 
poetic fancies of a slowly-vanishing period. There was 
perhaps a greater proportion of Catholics left in the 
neighbourhood than is to be found in many other places 
of England outside of Lancashire, and they observed the 
season of Shrovetide as a religious duty. Doubtless they 
were aided in their devotion by the blithe festivities of 
the time. To prepare for the great fast of Lent they were 
shrewdly and soundly shriven. They confessed, they were 
rated and absolved, and they left the Chapel in Beauchamp 
with lighter hearts than they had brought with them 
upon their entrance. 

On Shrove Tuesday itself they bade a long farewell to 
the succulent delights of poultry, juicy roast beef and 
kindred species of flesh, save and except pleasantly 
digestible and brain-feeding fish. Hereupon they were in 
the habit of holding a simple carnival, in which they were 
followed by their less rigorous, if not less positive, 
Protestant brethren, who showed themselves willing 
enough to partake of an additional feast without indulging 
in the subsequent fast. Their ancestors had probably 
feasted in a similar fashion before them from those early 
times, when first a few Saxons had forced their way into 
the ancient kingdom of Strathclyde, which held its last 
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ground in Cumberland, Westmoreland and Lancashire. 
There was nothing of the riotous and unrestrained merry- 
making of Continental towns in this simpler carnival. 
No variegated mumming, no irritating confetti, no bands 
of more or less discordant instruments, no eccentric masks 
and still more eccentric tricks celebrated its short hours. 
Pancakes were the delicacy in chief; pancakes were con- 
sumed in large quantities with wonderful perseverance, if 
their filling capacity be taken into consideration ; pancakes 
were the innocent, if indigestible symbol of rejoicing, 
whether their devotees had been shriven or not. Men, 
i women and children met in one another’s houses to 
consume pancakes: nay they showed a consistency and 
resolution in this agreeable pursuit which would have 
gone far to have led to fortune in business of any sterner 
kind. 

Sometimes huge jugs of milk assisted on their destined 
way these tasty products of the frying-pan; sometimes 
they were washed down to their own place with copious 
draughts of mighty ale. Sometimes they were merely 
sprinkled with sugar and spotted with lemon-juice. But 
in whatever fashion they were eaten, Protestants and 
Catholics alike consumed pancakes, as if their happiness 
in life, nay their life itself, depended upon that satisfying 
occupation. Sometimes family parties celebrated the 
simple feast; sometimes old friends graced the board with 
their cheery presence. But each member of the family, 
as well as each chance guest, was expected under pain of 
sore displeasure, to fulfil certain long-established customs, 
if Shrove Tuesday were to be observed worthily. Just as 
the immortal “‘ Mrs. Battle,” when she sat down to Whist, 
insisted upon “a clean hearth, a clear fire, and the rigour 
of the game,” so did host and hostess insist upon “a clean 
hearth, a clear fire, and the rigour of the day.” No 
shillyshallying, no half-hearted excuses were admitted; 
all were compelled by the necessity of long prescription 
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and of good manners to undergo the laughter-provoking 
ceremonies of the season, 

Up to quite a recent date witches were supposed to exist 
with modified powers usually derived from a questionable 
but unquestioned source. They were alternately blessed 
or banned, as they were consulted upon some secret—that 
is to say matrimonial—business, or as the evil effects of 
their mysterious agency were supposed to have been 
experienced. To meet their malign machinations the 
Christmas evergreens were daintily taken down and as 
daintily set beneath the frying-pan. If these shrivelled 
tokens of former festivity consisted of laurel, their 
sovereign virtue was the more highly esteemed. A sprig 
or two of mistletoe, in spite of its baleful influence upon 
Balder the Beautiful, was capable of working wonders 
against the ill-favoured disciples of Hecate, while holly 
with its withered berries consecrated to Thor served to 
complete the antidote or charm. No housewife amongst 
the older folk would dream of allowing these evergreens to 
be taken down before Shrove Tuesday, though they formed 
a secure harbour for needless dust. Her hatred of dust 
yielded to her fear of vague and undefined ill-luck, if 
they were previously disturbed, and they had their 
undoubted use in helping to crisp and brown the first 
pancake. The aforesaid dust made no difference to their 
effectiveness in either respect, and the superstitious belief 
in their magical power died hard. Long live at least 
some of these old-world superstitions! They form a 
poetic link with past generations, and lend a picturesque- 
ness to life utterly beyond the skill of the colder realities 
of modern education. 

On Shrove Tuesday in the year 18— the parson’s fair- 
haired sons, two sturdy little Protestants against what 
they did not like, received their annual invitation to visit 
the Miss Greens. They would as soon have thought of 
missing their dinner, as of failing to respond to a sum- 
mons fraught with so much prospective enjoyment. The 
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invitation had as usual been given on Sunday morning, 
when the little company of friends was returning from 
the old Chapel, and the sparkling eyes of the lads betrayed 
how thoroughly they appreciated the kindness. There 
was a difference of little less than two years between their 
ages; they were old-fashioned children, who were in the 
habit of calmly delivering their opinions upon every 
subject with a solemn gravity highly disturbing to the 
nerves of their elders, who for the most part united in 
spoiling them. Children, who are brought up in the 
home nest without sarcastic companions of their own age, 
are always liable to the failing of omniscience, and are 
commonly desirous of sharing that dangerous gift with 
others. Such were the marked characteristics of the two 
boys, especially of the younger who was endowed with a 
now-long-faded verdant innocence, which made his con- 
versation alike edifying and amusing. 

John, the elder of the two, was about half a head taller 
than James, over whom he exercised or attempted to 
exercise a stern and almost parental sway, because of his 
superior years and greater strength. On the morning in 
question they were for the nonce good friends, and they 
set off down the Roman road towards Warley at as early 
an hour of the morning as they decently could. They 
had eaten almost no breakfast, so great was their excite- 
ment, and so deeply did they feel the need of keeping a 
temporary vacuum in its proper place. They turned to 
the left near the Dog and Dutch Oven down what was 
known as Sougher’s Lane, and marched sturdily along 
taking scrupulous care to keep their boots as clean as boys 
can, a point upon which the Miss Greens were particular. 
It was a brighter morning than usual for the month and 
the place: the early throstles were singing from many a 
leafless tree, while shyer blackbirds were piping from more 
sheltered hiding-places. The grass was just tinged with 
green, as if spring had lightly stepped over it with glow- 
ing feet, and here and there daisies were glittering 
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through its reviving blades like silver stars golden-eyed. 
The lesser celandine was shining amid its glossy leaves 
under the branches of shady thorns, 


Telling tales about the sun, 
When we’ve little warmth or none. 


The lane was comparatively dry, no unimportant circum- 
stance, seeing that it had to be traversed by children, 
who have an unerring instinct for finding dirty places 
and walking in them. 

The boys had little time to spend in looking at the rural 
beauties around them, though at other times they were 
not insensible to the charm of such fascinating occupa- 
tions as birds’-nesting. Their minds were filled with 
anticipations of pancakes. The throstle seemed to sing in 
their ears, “ The pancakes are frying, Shrove Tuesday is 
come; don’t be too late!” The ousel-cock seemed to 
reply, “ Pancakes, pancakes!” drawing out the last 
syllable into a rich and mellow warble. The gentle wind 
swept the meadows whispering softly, “ Pancakes!” The 
whole landscape was filled with suggestions of pancakes. 
Under the force of such an impulse the boys hurried along 
scarcely finding time to chat to one another. They soon 
reached Bugler's Lane, where the “ pier-head” stood 
alongside of a pool covered later in the year with brown 
pond-weed and green slush. The “ Pier-head” was so 
called by the two ladies to remind them of former infre- 
quent visits to the seaside, in the days when the nearest 
railway station was more than three miles away. It bore 
little resemblance to its nickname, being in fact nothing 
more than an inclined plane smoothly covered with red 
gravel or black cinders and used for the commonplace 
office of loading carts with the products of the smithies. 

Opposite to this erection stood Bugler’s House, bearing 
the date of 1676, where the Miss Greens lived. Its front 
garden was fenced from the road by a thick hedge of 
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mingled holly and thorn. The boys did not enter by the 
green front gate, because they were accustomed to use the 
back-door on such occasions and because a narrow passage 
led thereto between one of the smithies and one of the 
warehouses, hard by the lurking place of a fierce dog, 
whose chain allowed him to reach intruders of every kind. 
Mr. Green was in the principal warehouse, and he smiled 
when he saw his youthful guests go by. Old bachelor 
as he was, he was a great favourite with the boys, whom 
he encouraged in many lapses into Original Sin, and into 
whose ready palms he had the kindly habit of slipping 
occasional shillings and half-crowns. They did not see 
him, but hurried along to the five-barred gate, which gave 
entrance to the back premises by a cart-way between the 
old house and a barn close to the solitary smithy of little 
Jimmie. Down this they almost ran past the rockery and 
the ash-pit to the backdoor. Along the kitchen-wall on 
the outside stood a solid flag-shelf, once used for milk- 
cans, when the house was the abode of a gentleman farmer, 
the ancestor of its present occupants. A little path led 
herefrom to the well, which was seldom without its bright- 
eyed hermit-frog, and in which grew an exceedingly rare 
variety of the lady-fern. That frog might indeed have 
been taken for a frog-prince, so jealously did the younger 
of the two ladies cherish his well-being, under the by no 
means ill-grounded impression that his continual presence 
indicated the purity of the waters of his fern-shaded 
abode. Being a gentleman, of course he never spawned, 
while he had the consideration never to bring his lady 
with him. 

The little window of the large old-fashioned parlour 
looked right out upon the garden-gate and over the neigh- 
bouring fields. The back of the venerable house was quite 
as quaintly beautiful as the front. But the boys had no 
time to admire its old-world beauties; they were by no 
means concerned with the outside, but with the inside of 
the house, where pancakes were to be found. The dog, 
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which was a Welsh sheep-dog of forbidding appearance 
enhanced by the possession of one brown and one sky-blue 
eye, saluted the arrival of the visitors with fierce but 
muffled barking. His voice had long grown hoarse from 
frequent and forcible exercise, and he made rapid but 
exact quadrants with his chain to express more fitly his 
indignation. He could not even take his duties quietly 
that dog, and for his size he was capable of producing a 
considerable volume of half-suppressed sound. On the 
present occasion, out of compassion for the nerves and 
trousers of the boys, his chain was taken in by what a 
seamstress would term “a tuck,” and he did not appre- 
ciate a joke which turned against himself. He strove to 
reach the boys, and his nose was within two inches of a 
bite, when they turned their backs upon him. But rightly 
considering that in such cases two inches were as good or 
as bad as two miles, in huge disgust he retired to the 
depths of his kennel, where like Achilles of old he sulked 
because he could not have his own way. 

John knocked loudly at the iron-studded back-door, and 
in the lull which followed the dog’s retirement into 
private life, the boys heard the cheerful words “Come 
in.” They were not long in obeying the invitation, and 
their eyes and their nostrils drank in the visible and 
sensible tokens of the coming feast. They brought their 
own natural contribution of high spirits and an almost 
complete vacuum, which was capable of much filling from 
its elasticity. The kitchen itself was square with an 
old-fashioned window overlooking the frog-haunted well. 
There were four lights in it, wherein the older quarrels 
had given way to small square panes. Under the window 
stood a dresser always spotlessly clean, whereon rested a 
big blue-mottled jug filled with creamy batter to the 
brim. On the wall opposite to the fireplace stood a 
similar dresser, over which hung a variety of kitchen 
utensils, such as candlesticks of shining pewter, snuffers 
and the like, all exquisitely polished. Opposite to the 
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window was set out the little rickety Pembroke table with 
its four unequal legs and its loosely fitting folding leaves. 
Its various deficiencies were fairly covered by a coarse 
white cloth hanging -down almost to the floor. On the 
wall above hung a notable picture entitled “The ill- 
convanience of Single Life,’ which represented an Irish- 
man with puzzled face and awkward knobby fingers 
mending his only pair of trousers. 

Above the chimney-piece were arranged in more or less 
symmetrical disorder pan-lids and similar articles polished 
and unpolished. On the mantle-shelf itself stood scoured 
brass candlesticks with a venerable coffee-mill now seldom 
used, a wooden receptacle for salt, a box or two of matches, 
jars of spills of various colours and kinds, boxes of 
culinary spices and other small pieces of kitchen furni- 
ture. Over and above all was a hooked bar to which a 
“ Jack” was attached, when Christmas turkeys or grosser 
and greasier geese were to be roasted. Bunches of 
savoury herbs, mint, rue, thyme, marjoram and celery 
hung from convenient hooks sharing the nobler company 
of a brass preserving pan, a flitch of bacon, a mighty ham 
and long strings of apples dried after the Canadian 
fashion. Between the two dressers was a dark corner 
occupied by the little slopstone, which was supplied with 
dust-mantled rain-water from the butts outside, those 
nurseries of more than one kind of gnat and of the great 
brown water-beetle. A clock of gaudy appearance hung 
on the wall, which had entered upon a race with time and 
beaten him by quarter of an hour. Every five minutes 
before the hour it gave needless warning that it was going 
to strike wrong. 

The frying-pan of no mean size was ready upon the top 
of the oven for its musical cookery. A smaller jug stood 
near it filled with batter and covered by a tea-cup, which 
served the double purpose of ladling out its contents and 
of keeping any new-born insects from committing suicide 
in its creamy depths. On the table were green-handled 
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knives with three-pronged forks of steel, a plate of care- 
fully quartered lemons and a blue China bowl of satisfy- 
ing Demerara sugar. A jar of lard or some similar 
lubricant was placed upon the fender, which was already 
weeping to behold a glorious fire of that kind, which will 
brown pancakes to a shadow of a shade. The preparations 
were most inviting; the ruddy blaze of the fire flickered 
and danced on the walls tinting the whitewashed ceiling 
and reflecting distorted images of its flames in the bright 
bars of the fender. The February sun peeped in through 
the window with a pale radiance, as if it were jealous of 
the ruddier complexion of the fire. 

The two ladies were without their caps: for the kitchen 
was hot and ribands do not assort with the essential oils 
of cookery. The elder, though past middle life, was of 
remarkable beauty. Her fine brunette complexion had 
resisted the changes of years and her clear hazel eyes had 
lost little of their original brightness. Her younger 
sister, Miss Betty, was the mistress of the revels: she had 
kept a child’s love of fun, which never left her even in 
her eightieth year. She was plump and possessed of a 
strong but kind face, wreathed in the old-fashioned way 
with long curls, those natural barometers. Like her 
sister she was girded with a white holland housewife’s 
apron to keep off any casual splash of batter or more 
dangerous spot of molten lard. She was the kindly and 
smiling cook-in-chief for the occasion, though Miss Green 
had contributed her share to the feast by the artful 
composition of the batter. 

In addition to the ladies was their little maid Mary, 
whose cheeks were bright as summer roses, whose eyes 
were beaming with the prospective pleasure of a 
share in the feast. (n this day she was no longer servant 
for a few hours, but one of the guests, and she had clearly 
made up her mind to enjoy herself to the full. She, too, 
wore a mighty apron, though she was not to aid in frying 
the pancakes, from some feminine and to male minds 
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inscrutable reason of tidiness. The moment that John 
and James hung up their caps, the first frying began. 
Several preliminaries were solemnly made. First a sprig 
of dry rhododendron or shrivelled holly from one of the 
pictures was set beneath the frying-pan; next a besom 
with a sufficiently stout handle was reared up in a corner 
in readiness to help in conveying a dilatory eater to the 
ash-pit. Finally, each guest was constrained to toss his 
own pancake, and, what is more, to eat it, whatever might 
be its fate in that delicate process. 

In these degenerate days, when the broad blade of a 
table knife is used for the purpose of turning a pancake, 
the difficulties, the dangers, the hairbreadth escapes of 
tossing are little realised. It requires much judgment to 
give the right turn to the wrist, to measure the needful 
velocity and to collect satisfactorily the flying pancake in 
a flat position in the frying-pan. Some are in the habit 
of tossing too high and so endanger the ceiling; others do 
not toss high enough and can only recover the pancake 
in a crumpled heap little suited for delicate and even 
browning. Others again may land the tasty viand at the 
back of the chimney, from which it can only be recovered 
with much difficulty and quite in the condition of Othello, 
the swarthy Moor. A few still clumsier are apt to drop 
it neatly and exactly into the middle of the fire. In the 
present case the need for nicety was emphasised by the 
terrible penalty aforesaid. Wherever the pancake alighted 
after its brief aerial flight it had to be eaten, except when 
it fell into the fire, in which case the unlucky frier had to 
forfeit his turn. 

John, as the elder, had to fry his pancake first. Miss 
Betty poured the creamy batter, and he watched with 
breathless anxiety while it was flowing smoothly over the 
bottom of the pan. He heard it sputtering as it fried, 
and he waited with consuming eagerness for the exact 
moment of tossing. But in this nice if elementary process 
anxiety is out of place; cool deliberation and leisurely 
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activity are needed. Dan Horace might have had the 
tossing of pancakes in mind, when he advised his friend 
thus, “ Festina lente.” John, to do him justice, at that 
time had not heard of Horace or his advice. When the 
psychological moment had arrived, he seized the frying- 
pan in his sturdy hands, lifted it hastily from the fire and 
gave it a vigorous toss. It was too vigorous, alas! 


Vaulting ambition had o’erleaped itself. 


Just as it was, with the fried side downwards, his pancake 
flew up and up and up, until it hit the ceiling full and 
fairly with its unfried surface. There it stuck, as if it 
never meant to come down, while the rest shook with 
ringing laughter. John’s face was a study of half-amused, 
half-disgusted self-consciousness, when Miss Betty ex- 
claimed, “ Well done, John; you tossed it high enough 
this time: you'll have to get the step-ladder to fetch it 
down !” 

The words were scarcely uttered, when the pancake, 
tired of its precarious eminence, loosed its hold, and came 
down plump on the floor, this time with the unfried side 
downwards :—pancakes are so unreliable that we never 
know where we have them until they are eaten. Miss 
Betty helped John to pick it up carefully and to lay it 
properly in the frying-pan, by this time coated with 
whitewash and rubbing-stone. Neither of these, though 
excellent digestives no doubt, would seem to add a relish 
to a pancake: but boys are seldom nice in such trifling 
matters. So John’s pancake after its adventurous flight 
was completely fried in its bed of savoury lard and 
stretched out on a large blue willow-patterned plate. It 
was daintily covered with a thick layer of brown sugar 
and moistened with a squeeze or two of lemon. John set 
to work with a right good will; he cared not where the 
pancake had been, nor that it had been partially white- 
washed. That was over now; he had to eat it, and his 
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supreme object was to achieve that end before its successor 
had been fried. The moment the first pancake had been 
set out on the plate, Miss Betty, with deft haste, poured 
out a second cupful of batter, and James in his turn 
stood by her awaiting his ordeal. He was more timid than 
his big brother; but in spite of this defect he was possessed 
with a profound belief in his own superiority of skill in 
such matters. Pride goes before a fall in tossing pancakes 
as in other terrestrial things. When the first side of his 
pancake was perfectly browned, Miss Betty called out 
cheerily, “ Come, look sharp, James. Don’t toss too high. 
John will be done long before you’re beginning to shape !” 

The advice was kindly meant, but it only served to make 
the little lad more nervous than before. He took the 
frying-pan delicately in his trembling hands and tossed 
in a hurry—a fatal mistake—with the disastrous result 
that his pancake was indeed turned, but fell in a crumpled 
mass not unlike a heap of macaroni and highly unfavour- 
able to its final perfection. He was ashamed of his lack 
of skill, but at least satisfied that he had not thrown it 
into the fire, or upon the floor, or ceiling. As it was, his 
crumpled pancake took so long to fry, that John had quite 
finished some minutes before it was done. At length 
what may fairly be called “ James’s mess” was finished, 
and he sat down to eat it with mingled doubt and enjoy- 
ment. John did his best to discompose his brother, while 
he was scalding his throat and skinning his stomach with 
his smoking viand. He made wry faces at him and tried 
to make him laugh. But he did not succeed; James did 
not easily see a joke against himself; so he went on 
stolidly with his eating, and the lumpy nature of the 
pancake to a certain extent assisted him in its consump- 
tion. He used much lemon, which he professed to like, 
but did not, wisely realising that lemon-juice was a 
capital aid in securing seasonable coolness. 

In the meantime Mary’s pancake was fried, and she was 
watching its development with no less anxiety than that 
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of the two boys. She did not shrink from the tossing; 
she knew her skill too well for that. She had a deft hand, 
though she was not more than fourteen years old. She 
made no mistake in wielding the frying-pan: her pancake 
rose beautifully and gently into the air; it turned neatly 
over, fell perfectly flat into the proper place and soon was 
ready for eating. But here her superior skill ended: she 
could toss her pancake, but she could not eat it in time. 
Her mouth was too tender, and the fourth pancake was 
fried long before she had finished three-quarters of her 
own. Th: boys had not made her task any easier: with 
the wonted ingenuity of their kind they had done every- 
thing in their power to distract her attention with more or 
less success. Moreover the parrot had watched for a 
favourable opportunity, and when Miss Betty was busy 
with the fourth pancake had opened the door of her cage 
and flown off with the batter-cup. Polly defied Miss 
Green in her attempts to recover it, and resisted all 
alluring requests to come down from her lofty perch. 
When she saw this episode, Mary gave herself up to her 
fate, joined in the general amusement and forgot all about 
her pancake in the meantime. 

John and James with true masculine sympathy rejoiced 
at her discomfiture. They mocked her, as boys will, and 
they laid hold of the besom to prepare for “the ride to 
Banbury Cross,” or in less poetical language, to the ash- 
pit. They set her upon the slippery handle, a most 
uncomfortable seat: indeed in their innocence they would 
have made her ride in the fashion of eastern women, had 
not Miss Betty prevented such a breach of etiquette. 
When she was raised as high as their short arms would 
permit, they bore her off in triumph past the dog-kennel, 
along the narrow path leading to the old rockery and 
dropped her pitilessly yet neatly in a particular spot of 
the ash-pit, where many leaves of winter-cabbages had 
been thrown. The dog peeped out of his kennel and 
stared with his odd eyes: but he only gave vent to his 
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outraged sense of propriety in deep-muttered growls. 
Mary seemed rather to enjoy her pilgrimage of disgrace 
than otherwise: nay she did not seem to mind her down- 
fall so much as might have been expected, though her 
neat plumage was more than a little ruffled, and her 
spotless apron got several marks of dust and ashes to say 
nothing of an ugly green patch highly suggestive of an 
unconsciously crushed caterpillar. John and James bore 
her back on the broom-handle to the kitchen, where each 
of the trio found a pancake waiting, which they were 
privileged to eat without any previous tossing. 

So the merry morning passed away in mingled fun and 
consumption of pancakes. How many were eaten had 
better not be told: it is unkind to publish abroad the 
extent of youthful appetites. With each of them the 
same artless ceremonies were performed with the same 
innocent amusement, until each of the youthful con- 
sumers had been emptied into the ash-pit. The old 
kitchen rang with hearty laughter: the cheery fire roared 
noisily up the chimney; the pewter-pots in the walls 
shone with blushing sympathy, while the brass-ware was 
reddened with a deeper glow. Still the creamy batter 
was poured into the frying-pan and still a serious succes- 
sion of pancakes emerged in various conditions. It would 
take too long to describe the mad career of these and their 
curious antics. One fell with a huge sputter right into 
the hottest blaze of the fire, where it was soon reduced 
to a cinder. One dropped deeply down into the ash-hole, 
whence it was ignominiously drawn forth by the aid of 
a couple of forks in a speckled and healthy but uninviting 
state highly suggestive of solidified “cinder-tea”: yet 
even this was eaten! One of a more adventurous flight 
suddenly enveloped the parrot, who was taking her “walks 
abroad” on the warm hearth. Though she soon got rid 
of the hot encumbrance, Pollie did not take her sudden 
submersion with the philosophy of a well-bred parrot. 
She gave vent to her feelings in language the picturesque 
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fervour of which shewed that she had not loved a sailor- 
lad in vain. Thus the morning flew along, and pancakes 
flat or crumpled, ash-sprinkled or whitewashed, dirty or 
clean, were gathered in by the youthful reapers. 

The fun continued fast and furious, until it was time for 
John and James to go home to dinner:—to dinner!! 
“save the mark!” Reluctantly they left Bugler’s House 
with its blazing fire, and hissing frying-pan, and creamy 
batter. They felt a fullness which was a burden to them; 
indeed their waistcoats seemed to have been measured for 
smaller persons, and their waistbands matched their waist- 
coats. They had to sit at the dinner-table and to see 
others eat, which under ordinary circumstances would have 
been a sore trial to them. But filled as they were to the 
top of their capacity, they could yet look forward with 
keen expectation to the advent of another “ Pancake 
Tuesday ” next year. Nor were they disappointed, until 
they reached those maturer years, when they were sent to 
Warley Grammar School, where they learned no doubt 
more noble sports, but at the same time to forget the 
simpler delights of childhood, 

The old customs of Shrovetide have passed away for the 
most part in Barnton. Devout Catholics no doubt are still 
shriven at that time; but the subsequent festivities of 
pancake-eating and the rest are observed no longer. Of 
the five who met that Shrove Tuesday in Bugler’s House 
forty years ago, John and James alone are left. Little 
Mary faded early in the bloom of her youth; while the 
elder ladies passed away each in her turn in the fullness 
of years. Nay, the house itself in spite of its old-fashioned 
solidity, has entirely disappeared. With the older and 
simpler generation most of the quaint and time-honoured 
customs are gone—customs as harmless as they were 
mirthful. To-day it seems as if children needed to be 
taught how to play. They know more than their forbears 
doubtless; but they do not know how to enjoy themselves 
in so simple and effective a manner. Many of the old 
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games are forgotten, while the old superstitions have 
become the laughing-stock of an age which can see little 
beauty in them. Newer superstitions have taken their 
place, among which the most deadly is to believe that it is 
childish to be childlike. The old customs are dying, 
many of them are stone dead; but with them something 
has gone from life which no learning can replace, the 
innocent beauty of a childlike imagination. 























THREE NAUTICAL PHRASES. 


By W. D. CoBLey. 


Cy enquiry into the origin and meaning of the many 

nautical terms and phrases, now incorporated into 
our language, would be of singular interest. As is only 
to be expected from our history and island position, these 
terms are very numerous, while they are not the least 
useful, beautiful and forceful of their kind. 

Occasionally they suffer at the hands of the “land- 
lubber,” and my attention has been directed to one that 
is possibly a case in point, by hearing a man speak of 
something as being quite “ plain sailing.” 

A sailor speaks of a vessel as being “under all plain 
sail” when the weather is suitable to her carrying every 
available stitch of canvas of her particular rig, without 
the wind’s being too strong to render reduction necessary, 
or so light as to require the addition of sky-scrapers, 
studding sails and so on. In fact the circumstances are 
favourable to the utmost amount of speed, combined with 
the best general conditions, and the least possible labour. 

Hence a sailor’s “all plain sailing” would be applied 
generally, to the straightforward job, free from danger 
and excessive labour. And a beautiful image it is, as 
anyone would admit, who has seen a fine three-master 
under such conditions. 

It would seem therefore that the landsman, misunder- 
standing the position, has taken the “all” to refer to the 
job in hand, not to the plain sails, and the phrase to mean 
sailing of a plain and easy nature compared with sailing 
of some weird and complicated character. It is near 
enough doubtless and serves its turn, but the beauty of the 
image is lost and the term “ plain sailing” would perhaps 
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not convey much to nautical ears. By the way Nuttall’s 
dictionary further complicates matters by speaking of 
“plane sailing” (plane)—a system of navigation which 
treats the world as a plane, and not as a sphere. 

“To keep a bright look-out.” What power of sugges- 
tion can lie in a phrase or a word! Even as the actinism 
of the sun can call up on the sensitive plate, a lasting 
impression, so these can instantaneously conjure up before 
the mind’s eye more beautiful if more fleeting visions of 
scenes half forgotten. And these few simple words in 
particular call forth many memories of scenes seen from 
a foc’sle head, above all of one most wonderful effect of 
light and air, the most strange and wonderful I have ever 
seen or mayhap ever shall see. Away on the port beam 
the sun was setting in 


Crimson and scarlet, purple, green and gold, 
And all to deck the dying of a day. 


An ocean without a ripple, a sky without a cloud, and far 
on ahead a wide expanse of seas and mountains, isles, 
lochs and bays. Imperceptibly, as it were, a thin veil of 
blue drew slowly across the scene, increasing in intensity 
and beauty as it spread, till it finally enveloped all. Sea 
and sky melted into one, isles and mountains stood outlined 
faint and far off in a deeper, denser shade of glorious colour, 
which ever grew more and more vivid, till so powerful 
was the impression created that all consciousness was lost 
of mundane things, save of the faint whisper of the stem 
below, cutting through the silent sea with a sound as of 
the gentle tearing of silk. 

Another of a still dark night, the leaden sea flowing 
sluggishly past, a dim figure by my side, with pipe aglow, 
and the artless tale of the sea flowing monotonously on, 
with many “ says ’e,” “says I,” the smell of rank tobacco, 


the sudden cry of “ Light on the port bow, sir,” from the 
nautical yarn-spinner, and the answering “ Ay, ay,” from 
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somewhere above in the darkness. And again of a 
threatening sunset, a wildly racing sea, amidst which the 
little coasting steamer seemed but a toy. As night drew 
on the gale increased, and we helped to raise a triangular 
rag of brown canvas to steady her. Away on the starboard 
beam flashed the South Stacks light, and now and again 
huge liners slid by like “ half a mile of New Brighton pier 
adrift.” Rising and falling some eighteen feet by the tow 
marks, the gallant little vessel ate her way inch by inch, 
yard by yard, into the howling gale, and one began to 
realise something of the cause of a sailor’s love for his ship 
whatever her faults. 

A bright lookout—surely a man dropping across such 
a phrase as he sits with his book warm and snug by his 
fireside, with the equinoctial gale howling without, and 
the rain whipping in vicious spurts against the window,— 
a man dropping across such a phrase, I say, might well lay 
aside his book and give a moment’s thought to the rough 
uncouth men in a thousand ships who, as he sits, are 
earning a scanty pittance by keeping a bright lookout, a 
lookout that will perchance see some of them “ paid off ” 
for ever at the last port of all. 

“Three sheets in the wind.” Song and story, tradition 
and custom, have combined to cast the mantle of toleration 
over indulgence in alcoholic liquor, a toleration which 
this phrase does nothing to diminish. It belongs to the old 
days and old ways, and conjures up in our mind’s eye a 
picture of one of Nelson’s old “ hearts of oak” lurching 
down the dock-sides of Portsmouth, in his tarred hat, stiff 
pigtail, white trousers and shining ankle-straps, shaping 
his course E.S.E. by 3E. to some Sally-in-her-alley, who 
will perhaps, at the sight of his rubicund visage, forgive 
the slight stagger with which he will lurch alongside, and 
the breath reminiscent of Indian isles. We'll hope so 
at any rate. “ Three sheets in the wind ”; a tricky phrase 
fcr a landsman to tackle. The sheets are of course the 
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ropes with which the sails are eased off or hauled taut, and 
if the expression is to be taken from the cutter rig with its 
three sails, we can easily imagine the result of leaving the 
three sheets unbelayed and streaming in the wind. The 
vessel would lurch and stagger along the fair way with a 
sufficiently close approximation to the gait of a man in 
liquor. 











